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GENERAL  DOMINGO  FAUSTINO  SARMIENTO. 

HENRY  H.  BARROLL,  COMMANDER  U.  S.  NAVY,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


Domingo  FAUSTINO  SARMIENTO,  General  in  the 
Army  and  a  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  minds  that  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  has  ever  produced.  Celebrated  as  statesman,  author, 
lawmaker  and  soldier,  yet  his  greatest  fame  will  ever  rest  upon 
his  victories  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Sarmiento  was  born  in  the  province  of  San  Juan,  in  1811,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  was  appointed  an  ensign,  and  served 
in  the  various  grades,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in 
1836. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth  the  states  which  now  compose  the 
Argentine  Republic  were  almost. absolutely  without  educational 
advantages ;  while  from  overcrowded  European  countries  emi¬ 
grants  were  pouring  in,  chiefly  of  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant 
classes.  Sarmiento  early  saw  the  importance  of  placing  educa¬ 
tion  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  from  his  entrance  into  public 
life  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  labored  to  that  end.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  to  see  the  Argentine  Republic  the  fore¬ 
most  nation  in  South  America  in  the  matter  of  education,  and 
this  almost  wholly  through  his  own  exertions. 

In  1836  he  founded  the  first  girls’  school  in  San  Juan,  and 
also  established  an  agricultural  and  commercial  paper  named 
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the  Zonda;  but  in  1842,  owing  to  political  disturbances,  he 
was  at  first  imprisoned,  and  later  banished  to  Chile.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  his  writing  upon  the  walls  of  his  prison  the 
famous  programme  of  his  future  political  life,  comprehended  in 
the  words,  “  On  ne  tuc  fas  les  idecs"  (Ideas  cannot  be  killed). 

In  Chile. his  indefatigable  mind  could  not  remain  quiet,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  writing  the  history  of  the  early  Argentine 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  also  founded  a  paper  called  El 
Nacional. 

In  1844,  through  his  exertions,  was  founded  in  Chile  the  first - 
normal  school  in  South  America.  During  the  period  of  his 
exile  he  wrote  incessantly,  and  upon  various  subjects.  In  1845 
he  wrote  his  greatest  w’ork  entitled  the  Facundo,  which  has 
been  translated  into  all  languages. 

He  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1851,  and  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  that  year,  resuming  his  place  in  the  army  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1853  he  was  elected  Deputy  for 
Tucuman,  and  in  this  year  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  About  1855  he  returned  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  was 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  1861  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Province  of  San 
Juan,  and  in  1865  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States,  arriving  in  Washington  fifteen  days  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
year  1867,  during  which  time  he  wrote,  among  other  books,  a 
Life  of  Lincoln,  and  a  work  entitled  Las  Escuelas  dc  las 
Estados  Unidos  (the  Schools  of  the  United  States). 

In  1867,  while  yet  Minister  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  which  office  he 
held  from  1868  till  1874.  election  was  recognized  as  the 

triumph  of  the  party  of  progress ;  and  then  began  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  system  of  primary  and  normal  education  which 
places  the  Argentine  Republic  to-day  upon  such  a  high  plane. 
To  North  America,  especially,  is  this  gratifying,  for  it  was  almost 
wholly  from  the  schools  of  the  United  States  that  he  supplied 
the  normal  schools  with  teachers. 

Sarmiento  is  the  highest  example  of  a  believer  of  “America 
for  the  Americans,”  since  he  seemed  to  think  it  his  duty  to  raise 
the  other  Spanish-American  republics  to  the  same  educational 
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plane  as  that  of  his  own  country ;  and  to  stimulate  the  cause  of 
education  in  Mexico,  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  etc.,  he  wrote, 
while  Minister  to  the  United  States,  a  book  entitled,  Amhas 
Americas^ — (Both  Americas) — which  was  published  at  pecun¬ 
iary  loss  to  himself,  but  which  nevertheless  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  schools  upon  what  the  President  of  Venezuela 
termed,  “  Idea  Sarmiento^"  (The  Sarmiento  Idea),  and  in 
the  erecting  of  fine  edifices  in  Caracas,  Valparaiso,  Tucuman 
and  Mendoza,  known  as  “Sarmiento  Schools.” 

lie  was  a  grand  revolutionist,  in  which  his  aim  was  to  over¬ 
throw  ignorance,  superstition  and  stupidity ;  and  it  was  only  at 
intervals  in  the  great  work  of  his  life — the  foundation  of  the 
school  system — that  he  found  time  to  write  his  numerous  works 
on  other  subjects. 

The  words  of  Sarmiento  had  the  weight  of  honesty  and  wis¬ 
dom.  A  man  of  his  strong  force  of  character  must  necessarily 
have  had  strong  opponents.  Many  times  have  his  enemies 
hurled  invective  against  him ;  but  never  have  they  impugned 
his  honesty,  or  his  belief  in  the  principles  which  he  advocated. 

“ Sarmiento,”  which  in  the  Spanish  language  means,  “The 
vineshoot  upon  which  the  grapes  grow,”  is  singularly  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  name  of  a  man,  the  results  of  whose  work  can  be 
seen  radiating  to  all  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Though  tablets  may  be  erected  to  his  memory,  the  most 
enduring  one  will  be  the  educational  system  of  his  country, 
inaugurated  and  protected  by  himself,  and  which  can  never  die. 
Each  public  school  in  Argentine  is  a  monument  to  this  devoted 
worker  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

His  death  occurred  on  September  ii,  1888,  at  Asuncion,  in 
Paraguay.  Dying  poor,  after  having  occupied  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Republic,  he  was  nevertheless  followed 
to  the  grave  by  the  greatest  tribute  that  man  can  desire,  the 
profound  grief  of  an  entire  nation. 
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THE  SPHERE  AND  STUDY  OF  ART. 

FRANKLIN  B.  SAWVEL,  PH.D.,  GREENVILLE,  PA. 

CO-EXISTENT  with  the  ideas  of  hunger,  thirst  and  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  bodily  organs  are  the  capacities  to  be  affected 
by  and  to  compare  what  is  agreeable  and  pleasurable  with  their 
opposites.  The  development  of  the  former  capacity  leads  to  art, 
and  that  of  the  latter  to  science. 

While  these  primitive  powers  are  mutually  related  and  de¬ 
pendent,  each  has  also  its  separate  sphere  of  activity.  The 
religious  impulse  is  co-original  with  those  of  pleasure  and  com¬ 
parison,  and  I  assume  it  as  fact  that  art  is  not  derived  from,  nor 
dependent  on,  religion  for  its  existence.  They  usually  develop, 
and  even  decay,  hand  in  hand.  But  this  is  because  both  spring 
from  the  emotional  side  or  nature  of  man.  Science  is  easily 
distinguished,  because  it  springs  from  the  intellect.  The  sub¬ 
jective  and  social  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  art  impulse  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  religious,  and 
vice  versa. 

Ideas  of  beauty  are  mainly  of  sight,  hearing  and  internal 
origin.  The  latter  is  the  higher  in  authority  and  order,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  soul’s  intuitive  content,  and  an  unconscious  effort  to 
reproduce  the  attribute  perfections  of  the  Author  of  all  beauty. 
Here,  too,  art,  in  its  striving  for  ideal  perfection,  joins  religion 
in  evidence  of  a  tendency  or  desire  of  prodigal  man  to  return  to 
his  first  estate  of  ideal  emotional  freedom. 

Along  with  the  perception  of  beauty  in  general,  is  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  in  human  thought  and  action  as  affecting, 
and  as  related  to,  the  rights  and  conduct  of  self  and  of  fellow- 
beings.  Out  of  these  mutual  relations  arise  feelings  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  obligation.  Obligation  expressed  ih  terms  of  subject 
and  object  is  moral  law,  and  conduct  in  accord  with  moral  law 
is  morality.  The  emotion  harmoniously  realized  in  conduct  is 
the  art  of  morals,  and  the  relations  common  to  rational  agents 
is  the  science  of  morals.  Ethics  is  not,  therefore,  derived  from 
art,  nor  art  from  ethics,  though  mutually  related.  Both  art  and 
morality  are  spontaneous.  Both  are  exhibited  in  pre-civiliza¬ 
tion,  condition  civilization,  and  are  nurtured  into  fuller  growth 
by  civilization. 
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Perhaps  the  simplest  definition  of  art  is  “the  harmonic  ex¬ 
pression  of  human  emotion.”  Art  seeks  to  express  emotion 
melodically  in  music,  as  formal  in  painting,  sculpture  and  arch¬ 
itecture,  and,  lastly,  rhythmically  as  poetry.  Historically  the 
art  impulse  manifests  and  expresses  itself  spontaneously  in  a 
decadent  scale  of  pure  art.  Music  is  the  most  purely  subjective, 
the  nearest  pure  emotion.  It  exhibits  pure  emotion  with  the 
individual  character  of  the  artist  alone  infused.  Painting  and 
the  arts  of  form  stand  next,  with  a  certain  dependence  upon  the 
material  and  realistic  world.  It  rises  in  merit  and  perfection, 
however,  in  almost  the  exact  ratio  of  its  divorcement  from  the 
sensible  object  world  ;  while  poetry  is  a  poise  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real,  a  mixture  of  emotion  and  intellect.  On  its 
emotional  side  it  is  but  a  form  of  music;  on  its  -intellectual 
side  it  is  language,  history  and  even  science.  Poetry  depends 
mainly  on  written  language  as  the  vehicle  of  emotion.  Its  art 
depends  mainly  on  rhythm  and  figures  of  speech  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  suggesting  and  awakening  those  trains  of  emotion 
that  lie  just  a  step  beyond,  or  out  of  reach,  of  the  direct  expres¬ 
sive  function  of  language.  Its  art  is  a  spiritual  effect  of  idealized 
situations  abstracted  from  reality.  It  can  be  neither  described 
nor  fully  analyzed,  because  it  is  largely  an  “  atmosphere.” 

The  art  of  Scott,  or  the  Idyls  of  the  King,  is  much  in  the  fact 
that  they  painted  the  customs,  habits, — in  short,  the  life  of 
people  who  had  not  grown  inartistic  through  artificial  covering 
of  either  head  or  heart.  They  reproduced  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  times  and  people — out  of  door,  romantic,  bracing,  joyous, 
chivalric  and  free.  Primitive  things  and  people  are  always 
artistic  when  sincerely  treated  and  expressed,  whether  repre¬ 
sented  in  verse,  in  song,  or  in  oil  and  marble.  Hence  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  nude  in  art.  Painting  exhibits  less  of  external 
environment  than  poetry,  and  more  of  the  personality  and  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  artist. 

Isolation,  and  that  apparent  musing  loneliness  and  roaming 
out-of-door  life  of  a  people,  foster  contemplation  and  introspec¬ 
tion  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  idealizing  power. 
Those  nations,  or  peoples  only,  that  have  enjoyed  isolation,  those 
to  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  were  barbarians,  as  Japan,  China, 
Egypt,  Greece  and  even  Italy,  have  produced  really  typical  art 
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schools.  It  does  not  follow  that  commercial  peoples  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  great  schools  and  great  artists,  because  they  do  not  attain 
to  the  purest  and  greatest  in  art. 

It  is  not  so  much  my  purpose  to  trace  the  evolution  of  art 
forms,  as  by  noting  a  few  stages  which  are  historically  true  and 
typical  of  peoples  who  began  at  the  beginning,  to  show  that  the 
evolution  of  individual  art  life  is  similar  almost  to  identity  to 
that  of  national  art  life.  Both  follow  a  common  impulse  and 
plan,  which,  therefore,  seems  the  natural  order.  Simple  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Oriental  line  and  lozenge  figure  representations  are  uni¬ 
versally  pleasing  because  of  their  unconventional  freedom.  So 
is  the  art  of  all  primitive  and  half-civilized  peoples,  however 
quaint  and  fantastic  it  maybe.  We  can  yet  recall  the  art  efforts 
and  decorations  in  the  State  buildings  of  some  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  republics  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Even  the  decoration  of  the  American  Indian  is  wildly,  quaintly 
beautiful.  It  is  all  spontaneous  and  free.  The  designs  are  not 
copies  of  anything  in  particular.  There  is  no  posing,  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  it.  Yet  each  design  is  a  sensible  type.  It  suggests 
the  individual  without  spelling  it  out  line  by  line.  Each  is  the 
sum  of  the  mind’s  realizings  from  a  most  sympathetic  intimacy 
with  Nature’s  varied  and  ever-changing  moods.  It  is  nature 
idealized  and  not  conventionalized  ;  a  pure  offspring  of  the  crea¬ 
tive  fancy.  This  is  pure  art  in  motive,  however  clumsily  or 
rudely  expressed. 

With  the  development  of  the  intellect  the  mind  becomes 
scientific.  Even  types  must  more  nearly  resemble  the  individ¬ 
ual.  But,  so  far  as  pure  emotional  life  is  concerned,  science 
is  antagonistic  to  art.  A  simple  cross  can  no  longer  express 
“  man,”  nor  a  circle  the  “sun.”  Something  more  intellectual 
is  required,  and  a  circle  for  the  face,  divided  base  for  legs,  and 
pendant  cross  lines  for  arms  are  added. 

All  representation  was  flat.  Distinguishing  marks  in  atti¬ 
tude,  weapons  and  implements  followed,  and,  later,  dress. 
Step  by  step  portraiture  was  evolved.  Plant  and  animal  deco¬ 
rations  passed  through  the  same  evolutionary  stages.  Art  was 
still  subjective,  unmixed  with  naturalism  and  essentially  deco¬ 
rative.  It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  generations  that  anything 
approaching  completeness  in  a  medieval  or  modern  sense  was 
reached. 
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Similar  to  this  is  the  art  evolution  of  the  individual.  I 
might  put  it  stronger,  and  say  identical.  Relentless  as  it  may 
seem,  the  individual  must  pass  through  the  same  stages.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  to  begin  at  any  other  than  the  first  stage,  or  omit 
other  stages,  will  fail  of  completeness,  and  fall  short  of  the  high¬ 
est  possibilities  of  the  individual.  Modern  schools  of  art  stand 
as  proof  of  the  achievements  open  and  possible  to  borrowed  and 
adopted  ideals.  Greatness  and  cleverness  have  been  attained 
beyond  question.  But  biography  and  autobiography  also  show 
that  those  who  affixed  the  seal  of  greatness  conformed  in  their 
individual  growth  to  the  law  of  art  evolution  in  general.  The 
hermit  of  Barbizon  was  “  the  man  of  the  woods,”  and  the  great 
Turner  a  barbarian,  until  their  evolution  was  complete,  and 
then  praise  and  admiration  could  not  mount  high  enough. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  a  foreign  language,  as  French 
or  German,  cannot  be  fully  mastered  by  one  who  does  not  begin 
its  use  and  study  in  childhood.  He  must  grow  up  in  its  at¬ 
mosphere  under  the  spell  of  its  imagery.  So  in  art  the  begin¬ 
ning  must  be  with  the  rudimentary  art  images  and  symbols. 
The  vocabulary  of  line,  form,  color  and  imagery  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  pencil  and  brush’s  point,  as  a  spoken  language 
is  at  the  tongue’s  command.  An  environment  that  will  store 
the  mind  with  images  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  “  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,”  says  Vasari,  “  when  he  encountered  faces  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  character,  or  heads,  beards  or  hair  of  unusual 
appearance,  would  follow  any  such,  more  than  commonly  at¬ 
tractive,  through  the  whole  day,  until  the  figure  of  the  person 
would  become  so  well  impressed  on  his  mind  that,  having 
returned  home,  he  would  draw  him  as  readily  as  though  he 
stood  before  him.” 

Near  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  great  political  issue  was 
precipitated  in  almost  a  single  day.  A  college  president  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  students  that  in  the  evening  he  would  address 
them  on  the  situation.  The  news  was  noised  abroad,  and  night¬ 
fall  brought  the  town  out  to  swell  the  audience.  He  was  in 
no  sense  a  politician,  and  never  had  been,  though  later  in  life 
through  alleged  religious  influences  he  secured  an  appointment 
to  a  foreign  ministry.  He  began  with  timely  eulogies  of  the 
Constitution,  clever  sallies  at  the  American  flag,  and  some 
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florid,  dyspeptic  jerks  at  the  garments  of  Liberty.  After  ten 
minutes  he  hesitated,  faltered,  and  stopped  short,  to  his  great 
humiliation  and  the  disappointment  and  disgust  of  his  audience. 
He  excused  himself  that  he  “  could  not  find  words  to  express 
his  ideas.”  Perhaps  political  imagery  was  lacking  as  well  as 
words.  However  strong  his  feeling  of  patriotism,  he  lacked 
one  great  essential — a  vocabulary  adequate  to  his  emotional 
excitement. 

Art  has  the  twofold  purpose  of  decoration  and  expression. 
The  older  schools  made  the  former  their  chief  aim,  the  modern 
makes  expression  chief.  That  it  has  thus  in  part  sacrificed 
decorative  effect  to  expression  does  not  argue  that  its  ministry 
to  human  life  and  delight  has  been  circumscribed  or  vitiated. 
It  adjusted  itself  to  new  conditions  of  life  and  intelligence,  new 
phases  of  civilization.  Neither  does  it  militate  against  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  former  ideals.  On  the  contrary,  continual  recurrence  to 
them  confirms  their  intrinsic  worth  as  the  noblest  gift  of  a 
dreamy,  artistic  and  emotional  past  to  the  present.  '  The  eager 
search  and  cry  for  Oriental  tapestries,  Japanese  designs  and 
vases,  Egyptian  wares  and  trinkets  and  Greek  reliefs  is  no  fic¬ 
tion,  no  ephemeral  craze.  It  is  significant.  It  is  a  healthy 
portent  and  prophecy.  Those  primitive  designs,  and  on  up  to 
those  matchless  monuments  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  art,  are 
the  natural  cravings  of  the  normal  art  instinct  and  nature’s 
nourishment  of  the  creative  imagination.  Modern  life  and 
society,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  has  only  fully  begun 
to  be  conscious  of  those  limitations  and  settled  conditions  that 
foster  the  forms  of  creative  genius  which  minister  mainly  to 
the  pleasures  and  completeness  of  human  existence ;  that  foster 
the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  for  its  own  sake  and  the  perfection  of 
conscious  human  life. 

The  art-education  movement  in  our  schools  is  full  of  hope 
and  prophecy  of  our  future  art  destiny.  By  proper  treatment  of 
public  buildings,  especially  school  buildings,  from  the  selection 
of  site,  the  plan  of  the  grounds,  model  of  architectural  design 
and  decorations  within  and  without,  to  the  art  instruction  given 
in  them,  they  may  furnish  the  proper  environment  and  create 
the  necessary  art  atmosphere. 
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MARK  TWAIN  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

CLEMENS  J.  FRANCE,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

“Training  is  everything.  The  peach  was  once  a  bitter  almond; 
cauliflower  is  nothing  but  cabbage  with  a  college  education.” — 
PudcT nhead  Wilson's  Calendar. 

'WT  NOWLEDGE  of  men  and  sympathy  with  men  are  the  two 
X  )  chief  conditions  in  educating  them ;  a  third  is  freedom 
from  prejudice.  Not  less  essential  to  the  instructor  of  men  than 
the  Socratic  “  Know  thyself,”  is  this, — “  Know  thy  pupil.” 
Few  men  of  our  day  have  shown  a  keener  insight  into  human 
nature  or  seen  men  under  more  various  aspects  than  Mr.  S.  L. 
Clemens.  Add  to  this  a  rare  capacity  for  sympathy,  together 
with  an  unusual  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  qualifications 
of  our  great  American  humorist  to  speak  as  an  oracle  in  edu¬ 
cational  matters  are  apparent.  If  some  painstaking  student 
should  go  through  the  numerous  writings  of  Mr.  Clemens  and 
glean  therefrom  all  the  sagacious  sayings  bearing  on  the  human 
kind,  he  would  be  able  to  edit  a  book  of  value  not  only  as  an 
educational  contribution  but  also  as  a  common  sense  philosophy 
of  life.  Such  an  attempt  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
paper.  The  writer  here  will  deal  with  a  more  specific  field  of 
education — that  of  the  child,  and  with  Mr.  Clemens’s  contribution 
to  this  field  as  revealed  in  the  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  is  a  book  in  which  we  have 
portrayed  the  life  activities  and  psychology  of  certain  individ¬ 
uals.  These  individuals  are  growing  boys, — young  human 
animals  on  the  road  to  civilized  manhood.  “  Tom  Sawyer,”  as 
Mr.  Clemens  states,  “is  a  combination  of  the  characteristics  of 
three  boys  whom  I  knew,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  composite 
order  of  architecture.”  We  learn  further  from  the  introduction 
that  Huckleberry  Finn  is  drawn  from  life  ;  that  most  of  the 
adventures  recorded  in  the  book  were  actual  occurrences,  some 
being  Mark’s  own  experiences,  the  rest  those  of  playmates. 
We  have  here,  then,  no  figments  of  a  humorist’s  imagination, 
but  characters  and  their  expressions  both  based  on  reality. 
Whether  Mr.  Clemens  intended  the  book  to  be  more  for  the 
entertainment  of  boys  and  girls  or  more  as  a  mission  to  adults, 
in  revealing  current  evils  in  the  rearing  of  boys,  is  beside  the 
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question.  That  the  book  is  prolific  in  bringing  forth  pertinent 
facts  no  thoughtful  reader  would  deny.  That  Mr.  Clemens  did 
have  this  end  in  view,  that  the  book  should  bear  a  mission  to 
the  mature  reader,  is  evident.  He  says  in  his  introduction, 
“  Although  my  book  is  intended  mainly  for  the  entertainment 
of  boys  and  girls,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  shunned  by  men  and 
women  on  that  account,  for  part  of  my  plan  has  been  to 
pleasantly  remind  adults  of  what  they  once  were  themselves.,  and 
of  how  they  felt  and  thought  and  talked,  and  what  queer  en¬ 
terprises  they  sometimes  engaged  in.”  To  restate  this  aim 
briefly,  it  is  to  bring  the  adult  back  again  to  the  level  of 
childhood. 

To  the  child  every  experience  is  significant.  The  common 
aspects  of  life  have  for  him  a  perpetual  charm.  Every  present 
hour  brings  its  new  surprise ;  every  future  one  is  potential  with 
novelty.  The  horizon  of  his  being  is  not  yet  shadowed  by 
monotony.  The  brightness  of  his  imagination  has  not  become 
dulled  by  contact  with  rough  reality.  Reason  and  reflection 
are  subordinate  to  sensation  and  action.  The  child  is  storing 
up  those  images  which  alone  make  a  future  life  of  varied  vol¬ 
untary  activities  possible.  We  adults  live  in  a  different  psychic 
atmosphere.  Most  of  us  have  drifted  away  from  attention  to 
the  common  things  about  our  doorsteps.  We  are  sunk  in  the 
mires  and  quagmires  of  bread-winning,  of  care  and  of  petty 
dickerings :  not  all  men  all  the  time,  but  most  men  most  of 
the  time.  It  is  Mr.  Clemens’s  attempt  to  bring  back  the  adult 
to  these  initial  aspects  of  life  which  constitutes  at  once  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  the  book ;  not  in  enunciating  maxims  and 
truths  before  unknown,  nor  in  exploiting  some  educational 
system,  but  in  portraying  so  exquisitely  all  that  a  boy  is,  that 
the  adult  is  borne  back  to  his  own  childhood.  We  are  made  to 
feel  the  boy’s  passions,  his  ambitions,  his  hopes,  his  resolves, 
his  secret  thoughts  and  beliefs,  his  fears,  the  meaning  of  his 
superstitions ;  we  are  made  to  feel  the  wealth  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  strength  of  his  love  for  nature  and  all  living  things, 
his  fascination  for  the  forest,  the  great  majestic  river,  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  birds,  the  animals,  and  even  crawling  bugs ;  we  are 
made  to  feel  how  detestable  and  all  but  unbearable  are  those 
long,  dreary  hours  of  bending  over  a  book,  or  adding  up 
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columns  of  dead  and  lifeless  figures  when  a  whole  world  of  life 
and  activity  breathes  joy  and  freedom,  when  all  nature  seems  to 
taunt  him  with  his  captivity  and  beseech  him  to  tear  asunder 
the  bars  of  his  cage  and  fly, — be  free  among  living  things. 

This  constitutes  the  effectiveness  of  the  book  as  an  educational 
force.  The  adult  is  brought  down,  or,  shall  we  not  say,  lifted  up, 
again  to  the  plane  of  childhood.  The  reader  has  learned  some¬ 
thing  ;  his  horizon  of  boy  nature  is  widened.  He  is  borne  back 
on  the  wings  of  time  to  his  own  boyhood  days  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  how  he  “  felt  and  thought  and  talked  and  acted.”  He 
is  now  in  a  position  to  train  a  boy  and  to  bear  with  him.  The 
two  are  on  common  ground.  The  one  can  sympathize  with  the 
other.  The  advice,  the  suggestions  are  given  and  taken  with¬ 
out  the  reader’s  awareness  of  the  same.  The  truths  are  dressed 
up  in  the  garb  of  humor,  but  the  mind  is  left  thinking.  The 
seed  is  planted  and  rooted.  The  whole  is  accomplished  insid¬ 
iously.  There  is  a  psychic  rejuvenation.  Now  the  man  will 
hear  with  understanding  when  his  fellow  says,  “  Let  boys  be 
boys.” 

This  is  the  urgent  plea  of  the  exponents  of  the  subjective 
standard  in  education,  “Let  boys  be  boys:”  their  one  great 
trial  is  that  the  parents  and  teachers  will  not  listen,  and  if  they 
do  they  listen  with  a  smile.  They  assert  that  boys  must  be 
boys  in  order  to  become  men  ;  that  boyhood  has  its  definite 
stages  of  development,  and  requires  psychic  nutriment  suitable 
for  those  stages ;  that  to  discover  this  we  must  discover  what 
these  stages  are,  what  psychic  forces  are  at  work.  One  or  two 
things  psychology  has  established  sufficiently  for  us  to  pin  our 
faith  to;  viz.,  that  every  child  tends  to  recapitulate  the  history 
of  the  race,  and  also  tends  to  perform  actions  which  are  antici¬ 
patory  of  adult  life.  These  tendencies  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  one  word,  instincts.  These  instincts  find  their  natural  ex¬ 
pression  in  play.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  nature 
had  devised  no  means  of  educating  her  young.  But  she  has. 
It  is  more  strange  we  have  failed  to  grasp  its  import.  But  re¬ 
cently  have  we  begun  to  realize  the  great  educational  force  of 
play,  and  even  now  but  half  see  its  importance.  Play  is  nature’s 
schoolmaster,  nature’s  kingdom,  the  schoolroom.  Not  to  give 
free  liberty  to  play  in  youth  is  a  serious  error.  Intellectual 
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exercise,  learning  to  read,  to  write,  to  figure, — all  should  be 
subservient,  kept  in  the  background.  Angelo  Mosso,  the  emi¬ 
nent  physiologist,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Decennial  Celebration  of 
Clark  University,  held  in  July,  1899,  said  :  “  Modern  views 
show  a  tendency  to  confirm  what  the  great  philosophers  of 
Greece  already  recognized;  viz.,  that  children  ought  to  begin 
to  read  and  write  only  with  the  tenth  year.  The  conviction  is 
again  slowly  maturing  that  our  children  begin  to  learn  too  early, 
that  it  is  injurious  for  the  development  of  the  brain  to  be  fettered 
to  the  school  desk  when  only  five  or  six  years  old.  The  con¬ 
viction  is  slowly  making  its  way  that  nQ  more  time  should  be 
devoted  to  intellectual  -work  than  to  muscular  exercise.  The 
modern  education  of  youth,  however,  resembles  more  an  artifi¬ 
cial  hot-house  culture  than  a  natural  training  of  the  human 
plant.”  Play  is  nature’s  great  device  for  procuring  muscular 
exercise.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  the  skeptic  to  Mosso’s 
lecture,  “  Psychic  Processes,”  to  be  found  in  the  Clark  Decen¬ 
nial  Book,  where  he  shows  the  great  influence  of  motor  training 
on  intellectual  power.  In  the  words  of  President  Hall,  “  Play 
is  the  measure  of  motor  vitality,  and  motor  vitality  decides 
largely  the  position  a  man  will  hold.”  Again,  “To  be  able  to 
act  is  to  train  the  will ;  the  man  of  will  is  the  man  for  to-day.” 
Play  cannot  exist  without  freedom  ;  hence  the  command,  “  Hands 
off.”  To  tie  a  calf  down  hind  legs  and  fore,  for  fear  he  will 
wander  away  and  be  lost,  is  only  a  more  cruel  way  of  losing 
him.  The  same  applies  to  boys.  They  must  have  rope,  and 
the  more  you  can  give  them,  the  faster  and  stronger  they  will 
grow.  Some  boys  are  so  tied  down  in  their  youth  they  remain 
“  calves  ”  till  the  end  of  their  last  hour  on  earth.  In  opposition 
to  this  subjective  ideal  is  the  objective,  which  decides  what  is 
right  for  the  child  from  a  rational  point  of  view.  The  psychic 
nutriment  given  to  the  child  by  the  exponents  of  the  objective 
methods  is  decided  upon  by  no  inductive  study  of  needs,  but 
rather  to  bring  about  certain  ends.  It  is  non-scientific.  It  has 
its  analogue  on  the  physical  side  of  thrusting  a  beefsteak  down 
the  throat  of  a  new  born  babe  in  order  to  make  a  man  of  it. 
Apropos  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Dickens  in  describing  the  educa¬ 
tional  methods  of  Mrs.  Pipchin,  a  character  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Dombey  and  Son,  that  “  It  was  a  part  of  Mrs.  Pipchin’s  sys- 
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tern  not  to  encourage  a  child’s  mind  to  develop  and  expand 
itself  like  a  young  flower,  but  to  open  it  by  force,  like  an 
oyster.” 

These  remarks  are  only  cold  expressions  of  what  the  boy  is 
and  what  he  needs»  Mr.  Clemens  makes  one  feel  their  reality. 
If  we  were  in  search  for  a  boy^  as  Diogenes,  prowling  the  streets 
with  his  lantern  in  full  daylight,  was  for  a  man.,  in  finding  Tom 
we  would  be  impelled  to  exclaim,  “  Here  is  a  boy.”  Rough, 
uncouth  Tom,  with  his  inborn  haired  of  soap  and  water ;  Tom, 
the  bane  of  his  family,  the  terror  of  the  village,  a  source  of  dis¬ 
tress  to  every  grown-up  person  about  him,  hero  among  his  com¬ 
panions,  leader  in  every  adventure — that  being,  boiling  nigh  to 
bursting  with  energy,  yet,  withal,  imaginative,  sympathetic,  just. 
Who  of  us  has  not  known  him  in  flesh  and  blood  ?  Tom,  the  boy 
of  action ;  few  can  excel  him  in  play — in  running,  swimming, 
in  coaxing  the  fish  out  of  the  deep  pools ;  few  who  can  give  him 
points  in  finding  birds’  nests  ;  few  who  are  of  an  acuter  mind  in 
meeting  common  events  of  life  or  of  keener  insight  in  dealing 
with  his  fellows.  Then  we  have  Huckleberry  Finn, — the  son  of 
the  town  drunkard — who  was  the  source  of  admiration  and  de¬ 
light  to  every  boy  in  town.  Why?  Because,  as  Mark  says, 
“  he  did  not  have  to  go  to  school  or  church  ;  he  could  go  fishing 
or  swimming  when  he  chose  and  stay  as  long  as  it  suited  him  ; 
nobody  forbade  him  to  fight ;  he  could  sit  up  as  late  as  he  pleased  ; 
he  was  always  the  first  boy  that  went  barefoot  in  the  spring  and 
the  last  to  resume  shoe  leather  in  the  fall ;  he  never  had  to  wash 
nor  put  on  clean  clothes ;  he  could  swear  wonderfully.  In  a 
word,  everything  that  goes  to  make  life  precious  that  boy  had.” 
Now,  Huckleberry  is  no  paragon  to  be  imitated.  Yet  is  not  the 
moral  plain  ?  Who  has  not  noticed  the  evident  superiority  in 
many  ways  of  these  Huck  Finns  :  boys  brought  up  without  the 
best  material  surroundings  and  home  influences ;  boys  whose 
mothers  have  no  time  to  be  hedging  them  in,  and  pestering  them 
with  “  Don’ts” — don’t  this  and  don’t  that  and  don’t  the  other — 
until  their  whole  cosmology  comes  to  be  a  conception  of  one  great 
overpowering  “  Don't"  Such  boys  are  frequently  hardier,  less 
amenable  to  accident,  wiser,  of  stronger  character  and  larger 
individuality  than  their  more  fortunate  brothers.  The  cause  is 
freedom.  There  is  a  happy  mean  between  utter  freedom  and 
excessive  restriction  ;  between  spontaneity  and  coercion. 
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Mr.  Kipling  hits  off  the  restriction  method  of  rearing  a  child  in 
an  admirable  way  in  what  he  calls  “  The  Sheltered  Life  System” 
as  follows  :  “  Let  a  puppy  eat  the  soap  in  the  bath  room  or  chew 
a  newly  blackened  boot.  He  chews  and  chuckles  until  by  and 
by  he  finds  out  that  blacking  and  Old  Brown  Windsor  make 
him  very  sick ;  and  so  he  argues  that  soap  and  boots  are  not 
wholesome.  Any  old  dog  about  the  house  will  soon  show  him 
the  unwisdom  of  biting  big  dog’s  ears.  Being  young,  he  re¬ 
members  and  goes  abroad,  at  six  months,  a  well-mannered  little 
beast  with  a  chastened  appetite.  If  he  had  been  kept  away  from 
boots  and  soap  and  big  dogs  till  he  came  to  the  trinity  full  grown 
and  with  developed  teeth,  consider  how  fearfully  sick  and 
thrashed  he  would  be!”  Apply  that  notion  to  the  “sheltered 
life”  and  see  how  it  works.  It  does  not  sound  pretty,  but  it  is 
“  the  better  of  two  evils.”  If,  then,  as  a  growing  school  in  edu¬ 
cation  holds,  the  boy  of  experience,  who  can  do  many  things 
and  do  them  well,  is  the  boy  who  develops  into  the  strongest 
man,  who  acquires  a  large  personality  and  definiteness  of  char¬ 
acter,  if  this  type  of  boy  is  the  surest  foundation  for  a  life  of  wide 
influence  and  broad  sympathies,  it  is  the  Tom  Sawyers  whom 
we  need  to  cherish.  In  contrast  to  Tom, — the  instinctive,  the 
motor  type  of  character, — a  boy  so  full  of  play  he  can  scarce 
take  time  to  eat,  and,  I  am  afraid,  neglects  his  prayers  as  well 
as  his  Sunday-school  lessons — we  have  the  characterless,  weak- 
minded  Sid  Sawyer,  the  typical  “  good  boy ’’with  all  the  aroma 
of  apron  strings  about  him,  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  sensory 
type  of  character.  There  is  no  place  in  our  feelings  for  the 
Sids  but  pity  for  them  and  their  mothers. 

In  giving  the  boy  freedom  to  follow  the  dictates  of  instinct, 
we  can  best  discover  the  spontaneous  interests  of  boyhood.  By 
knowing  these  we  can  get  a  clue  of  how  we  can  interest  him  in 
school  work.  Interest  is  the  Aladdin  Lamp  of  the  educator. 
With  it  wonders  are  performed.  It  alone  catches  and  imprisons 
the  ever-fleeting  attention.  Without  it,  great  threatening  genii 
are  ever  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  teacher.  One  great 
difficulty  in  education  is  that  going  to  school  is  regarded  as 
work,  and  anything  that  has  the  stigma  of  work  upon  it  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  child.  Nowhere  in  literature  is  the  potency  of 
interest  hit  off  in  a  more  delightful  fashion  than  in  the  “white- 
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washing  episode,”  familiar  to  us  all.  Tom,  by  displaying  the 
utmost  interest  in  simply  white-washing  a  fence,  and  by  a  seem¬ 
ing  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  delights  thereof,  so  aroused  the 
interest  of  his  companions  that  each  one  in  turn  paid  Tom  some¬ 
thing  for  the  privilege.  Tom  himself  detested  the  work,  but  he 
made  out  it  was  a  great  opportunity  and  a  nice  and  particular 
job.  In  Tom’s  vernacular,  “I  reckon  there  ain’t  one  boy  in  a 
thousand  that  can  do  it  the  way  it’s  got  to  be  done,”  and  thus 
each  boy’s  desire  was  aroused  to  prove  his  efficiency  and  his 
interest  in  doing  the  job  and  doing  it  well. 

In  our  educational  systems  many  tasks  are  imposed  that  would 
be  play  if  interest  could  be  aroused,  and  if  the  odium  of  work  did 
not  adhere  to  them.  The  schoolroom  must  somehow  be  made  a 
place  of  interest ;  a  place  where  a  want  is  brought  by  the  child 
and  fulfilled  by  the  teacher.  Instead  of  forcing  and  dragging 
our  children  to  school,  if  need  be  let  us  hold  them  back.  If  we 
made  it  a  little  more  difficult  to  obtain  instruction,  perhaps  the 
child  would  desire  it  more.  As  Mark  puts  it:  “  It  is  a  great 
law  of  human  action  that  in  order  to  make  a  man  or  a  boy  covet 
a  thing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  it  difficult  to  obtain.  Work 
consists  of  whatever  a  body  is  obliged  to  do,  and  play  consists 
of  whatever  a  body  is  not  obliged  to  do.”  Do  we  not  depreciate^ 
the  inherent  worth  of  the  human  mind  by  making  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  one  long  continuation  of  compulsory  labor,  cramming 
knowledge  continually  into  the  mind  of  the  child  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  bring  something  of  his  own  to  the  mill ;  neglect¬ 
ing  his  peculiar  interests  in  order  to  make  him  grind  out  that 
which  we  in  our  superior  wisdom  consider  essential?  Thus  we 
make  of  his  education  a  merely  passive,  receptive  process. 
Activity  is  what  the  child  requires :  to  do  things,  not  receive 
them  ;  to  give  expression  to  itself.  To  these  spontaneous  inter¬ 
ests  we  can  graft  on  other  essentials.  We  can  use  these  to 
arouse  interest  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  other 
“  alphabets  of  learning.” 

This  little  sketch  has  already  passed  beyond  the  bounds  in¬ 
tended,  but  before  concluding,  a  word  in  regard  to  a  factor  too 
little  considered  in  our  treatment  of  the  young, — that  of  insidious 
suggestions.  The  truth  of  this  Mr.  Clemens  shows  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  Tom  joined  the  “  Cadets  of  Temperance,”  and  prom- 
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ised  to  “  abstain  from  smoking,  drinking  and  profanity  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  member.”  “  But  here  he  found  out  a  new 
thing, — namely,  that  to  promise  not  to  do  a  thing  is  the  surest 
way  to  make  a  body  want  to  go  and  do  that  very  thing.  Tom 
soon  found  himself  tormented  with  the  desire  to  drink  and  swear ; 
the  desire  grew  so  intense  nothing  but  the  hope  of  a  chance  to 
display  himself  in  a  red  sash  kept  him  from  withdrawing  from 
the  order.”  Finally  he  did  withdraw.  He  was  free,  and  could 
drink  and  swear  now,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  no  longer 
wanted  to.  The  simple  fact  that  he  could,  removed  the  desire 
and  charm  of  it.  When  we  tell  growing  boys  not  to  do  a  certain 
thing  because  it  means  wickedness  and  final  ruin,  do  we  not 
very  often  suggest  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  as  well  as  the 
desirability  of  doing  the  same?  Is  not  this  desire,  through  in¬ 
creased  warnings  of  this  nature,  more  than  likely  to  become  red 
hot  and  burn  its  impression  in?  This  becomes  a  rather  serious 
question  to  the  psychologist,  who  realizes  the  powerful  influence 
of  such  indirect  suggestions  on  future  conduct. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  little  has  been  said  bearing  strictly 
upon  education.  If  education  consisted  of  mere  book  learning 
this  would  be  true.  But  education  is  a  larger  thing.  It  is 
development — physical,  mental,  spiritual.  It  is  the  making  of 
men  and  women  out  of  boys  and  girls.  Physiologists  tell  us  the 
stature  a  man  may  reach  is  determined  at  birth,  beyond  which 
no  training  can  make  him  grow.  But  by  deficient  training,  by 
neglect  and  abuse,  he  may  fall  far  below  this.  May  not  this  be 
the  case  on  the  psychic  and  spiritual  side  of  man?  The  aim 
then  would  be  to  bring  each  human  being  to  the  fulfillment  of 
his  appointed  end,  which  would  be  for  him  completeness  of  per¬ 
fection.  Thus  we  would  make  men  and  women  who  would  best 
fit  the  culture  stage  in  which  they  happened  to  be  living :  men 
up  in  the  front  ranks  of  progress ;  as  some  one  has  put  it,  men 
and  women  “  in  line  with  the  best  civilization  of  the  day  ” ;  not 
radical  fanatics,  nor  ultra  conservatives,  but  men  and  women 
free  from  craven  fear  and  superstition,  who  love  to  do  the  work 
suited  to  their  constitution,  alive  with  interest  to  do  some  one 
thing  and  do  it  well,  who  scorn  not  manual  labor,  who  know 
their  own  worth  and  bow  the  knee  to  no  man  except  their  supe- 
•  rior  in  virtue  or  accomplishments.  This  is  education.  It  must 
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seek  a  foundation  in  a  full  understanding  of  the  material  which 
goes  into  the  completed  structure — the  psychic  constitution  of 
the  child.  This  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  “  Child  study.” 

The  recent  development  of  child  study,  illuminating  the  whole 
field  of  practical  pedagogy  with  new  light,  has  revealed  facts 
which  demand  almost  a  “right-about  face”  in  our  educational 
procedure.  For  the  student  of  education  the  subjective  ideal  as 
opposed  to  the  objective  becomes  now  the  focus  of  pedagogical 
methods.  The  rank  and  file  of  humanity,  however,  gathered 
around  the  long  serving,  long  revered  objective  standard,  heed 
no  voice  but  that  of  their  silent  commander, — Conservatism, 
with  his  time-honored  mandate,  “  Close  your  eyes.  Stop  your 
ears  and  Hold  fast !  ”  This  constitutes  a  difficulty  which  baffles 
conscientious  workers  for  educational  advance.  The  aim  of  the 
present  paper  was  to  venture  to  suggest  a  means  of  overcoming 
this  difficulty.  The  potency  of  appealing  to  the  dramatic  instinct 
of  man  in  order  to  inculcate  new  ideals  of  life  and  living  is  a 
sociological  and  ethical  axiom.  To  write  the  history  of  the 
power  for  good  and  bad  of  the  drama  and  novel  would  be  to 
write  a  psychology  of  the  emotions  and  feelings  more  accurately 
than  has  ever  been  done  and  more  comprehensively  than  prob¬ 
ably  ever  will  be.  The  reason  of  this  power  can  be  best  summed 
up  briefly  in  psychological  terms  in  the  word — suggestibility. 
For  a  sponge  to  manifest  its  absorbing  qualities,  it  is  an  absolute 
essential  that  it  be  placed  in  its  native  element — the  water.  In 
the  air  it  remains  dry,  unimpressionable,  irresponsive.  So  with 
men.  Ethical  or  educational  principles,  stated  by  the  peda¬ 
gogue  in  lecture  or  scientific  tome,  leave  the  rank  and  file  as 
dry,  empty  and  unimpressionable  as  it  found  them.  When  these 
same  principles  are  embodied  in  the  minds  of  characters  which 
impel  us  to  feel  that  these  are  beings  “  bone  of  our  bone,”  with 
capabilities  of  hatred  and  of  love,  of  suffering  and  of  joy,  we 
begin  to  absorb  and  expand.  We  precipitate  the  abstract  down 
to  the  concrete,  and  thus  make  a  universal  solvent.  We  humans 
are  concrete.  This  is  the  air  we  are  born  in,  live  in  and  die 
in.  The  suggestibility  of  man  is  the  absorbing  force.  Bear  in 
mind  how  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ignited  fires  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  great  moral  question  of  slavery  when  newspapers,  lectures 
and  preachers  had  all  but  failed.  What  we  need  in  education 
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is  an  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  which  shall  awaken  the  “  silent  maj'or- 
ity  ”  to  the  realization  of  flagrant  errors  in  our  present  non- 
psychological  treatment  of  the  child. 

Such  is  the  educational  value  of  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer.  We  have  other  stories  of  childhood  of  not  a  little 
educational  worth — Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  and  Kipling’s 
Stalky  and  Co.,  especially  adapted  for  English  readers,  Ruth 
McE.  Stuart’s  Sonny,  Barrie’s  Sentimental  Tommy,  Charles  D. 
Warner’s  Being  a  Boy,  Aldrich’s  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  Each  of 
these  contains  a  greater  or  less  power.  Yet  none  of  them  has 
exerted  the  influence  which  is  potential  in  this  field.  We  still 
await  the  enkindling  by  genius. 

PROGRESS  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

JOHN  OGDEN,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

(  Concluded.) 

NOW  the  question  occurs.  How  to  adjust  man  to  his  work, 
or  his  work  to  him,  so  that  there  shall  be  economy — no 
waste  on  either  side.  What  are  some  of  the  requisites?  First, 
we  must  have  room.  Things  need  room  to  grow.  Plants  need 
it,  and  if  overcrowded  they  will  perish,  or  at  least  fail  to  produce. 
Animals  need  it,  and  degenerate  if  deprived  of  it.  Human 
animals  need  it,  and  become  mere  pigmies,  in  comparison,  if 
they  have  not  room  for  exercise  and  growth.  The  most  piti¬ 
able  spectacle  of  degeneration  is  presented  in  our  crowded  cities, 
whose  slums  and  alleys  are  the  habitations  of  little  children. 
Families,  schools,  churches,  cities,  communities,  nations,  all 
need  room  for  expansion,  or  they  soon  show  signs  of  decay. 
When  they  cease  to  grow  their  native  energies  prey  upon  their 
life  sources,  and  they  are  consumed,  or  pass  into  other  forms. 

All  these  organizations  were  made  to  grow,  and  the  earth  is 
large  enough,  if  properly  apportioned,  to  contain  and  maintain 
a  hundred  times  its  present  population,  leaving  room  for  educa¬ 
tion — a  hundred  acres,  if  need  be — to  each  schoolhouse,  where 
the  industries  of  various  kinds  could  be  carried  on  ;  and  another 
hundred  for  amusements,  recreations,  and  the  study  of  natural 
life.  “  What  of  our  large  cities?”  Why,  they  must  get  out  of 
the  way  ;  for  “  expansion  ”  is  the  watchword  of  the  present  time. 
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Expansion  is  progress  and  providence  in  partnership,  and  the 
world  must  give  place. 

What  is  a  school,  and  what  its  highest  purpose?  Is  it  a 
place  in  which  simply  to  impart  knowledge  in  the  sciences  and 
a  few  of  the  simpler  arts?  Or  may  it  not  rather  be  a  place  also 
for  the  application  of  these  sciences  and  arts?  A  place  where 
children  shall  learn  also  how  to  live — not  simply  how  to  make 
a  living  by  their  wits ;  but  how  to  live  industrious,  honest, 
useful  lives.  Well,  we  learn  to  do  by  doing — not  doing  in 
miniature,  not  doing  in  mere  pretence,  but  in  reality.  Then 
why  not  make  this  reality  pay  at  the  same  time?  We  thereby 
enhance  the  incentive  for  doing  and  the  value  of  doing,  or  work, 
a  hundredfold.  This  will  give  a  new  meaning  to  expansion  ; 
and  will  be  the  life  and  hope  of  our  new  possessions,  a  joy  to 
the  millions  yet  dwarfed  and  in  darkness. 

Let  us  apply  this  theory — for  as  yet  it  is  only  theory — to  our 
own  country,  this  American  nation  having  but  just  emerged 
from  the  catastrophe  of  rending  away  a  great  political  and 
social  evil.  Our  internal  growth  and  energy  soon  became 
phenomenal.  Then  came  our  first  real  effort  toward  expan¬ 
sion.  Our  native  energy  unemployed — always  dangerous  in  a 
republic — sought  relief.  Providence  pointed  the  way,  and 
Cuba  is  free ;  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  are  ours,  and  we  thus  have  work  enough  on  our  hands 
for  these  pent-up  energies,  for  the  next  half  century,  at  least ; 
and  woe  be  unto  us  and  ours  if  for  any  cause  we  fail  to  heed 
this  call  for  help  in  the  world’s  civilization  ;  or  if  for  mercenary 
considerations  alone  we  enter  upon  this  work.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  committed  to  us. 

Providence  points  the  way,  and  the  spirit  of  progress  urges 
us  on  to  the  enfranchisement  of  nations.  And  this  spirit  has 
gone  abroad.  It  has  leaped  the  intervening  seas,  and  Africa 
and  the  islands  of  the  ocean  stretch  forth  their  hands  for  help 
and  a  higher  civilization.  And  Providence  points  to  a  people, 
not  “bared  and  peeled,”  but  strong  and  powerful,  bubbling 
over,  as  it  were,  with  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  and  energy,  for 
this  evangelizing  of  the  world.  Shall  we  heed  this  call? 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  examine  our  internal  affairs,  our 
centers  of  vitality,  whence  must  arise  and  go  forth,  eventually, 
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those  streams  of  influence  that  shall  fertilize  our  resources,  and 
create  forces  that  shall  accomplish  this  work  of  universal  expan¬ 
sion  and  Christianization  of  all  the  nations  and  kindreds  and 
tongues  of  the  earth ;  for  there  must  be  but  one  language  and 
one  religion.  Governments  may  be  different ;  but  all  these 
must  understand  one  another,  and  love  one  another.  This 
is  the  ultimate  of  the  present  movement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  It  is  truly  missionary,  and  it  is  truly  magnanimous. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  the  working  of  the  gospel 
leaven  hidden  in  the  “  three  measures  of  meal” — the  masses  of 
humanity.  Hence  the  effervescence,  the  expansion.  The 
man, — likewise  the  community,  the  nation  or  government — 
that  moves  in  this  matter  makes  a  fatal  mistake  if  he  leaves 
God  out  of  his  reckoning.  His  hand  is  in  all  this.  He  is  not 
only  the  prime  factor,  but  the  prime  mover  in  this  work  of 
evangelization. 

This,  too,  is  the  hope  of  our  schools.  They  have  now 
acquired  a  strength  that  will  not  only  make  them  powerful,  but 
will  also  enable  them  to  illustrate  these  new  features  of  education 
by  labor  in  these  new  fields  of  expansion.  And  they  are  not 
godless  schools,  as  some  have  vainly  asserted ;  but  they  are 
the  growing  instruments  in  God’s  hand  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
cause  of  national,  and,  finally,  of  universal  liberty.  But  they, 
like  all  other  things  of  growth,  must  have  room  for  growth. 
Let  us,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  briefly  glance  at  this  feature 
— the  possibilities  of  our  schools  of  to-day. 

We  have  assumed  that  expansion  is  a  law  of  civilization  and 
of  progress.  It  has  a  history,  a  growth  in  other  lands  as  well  as 
in  ours.  It  may  be  traced  backward  to  savage  life.  Witness  the 
narrow,  contracted  streets,  or  paths  rather,  of  an  Indian  village, 
or  the  squalor  of  a  Hottentot  kraal,  and  compare  these  with  the 
more  enlightened  styles  of  more  modern  life.  The  same  dis¬ 
parity  is  seen  also  in  the  earlier  settlement  of  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Instance  the  early  village  life  in  Switzerland,  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France  and  England,  and  our  own  earlier 
“  Boston  cow-paths,”  scarcely  affording  passageway  for  a  con¬ 
veyance.  Do  people  build  in  this  way  now?  Why? 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the 
capacity  of  city  streets  and  style  of  buildings,  both  public  and 
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private,  have  changed  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent  for  the 
better;  and  “  good  roads”  has  become  a  public  fad.  But  this 
is  only  the  opening  chapter  in  improvements.  And  then, 
nearly  all  our  large  cities  now  have  their  “  social  settlements  ” 
among  the  poor,  lifting  them  into  higher  modes  of  living.  Cul¬ 
tivated  men  and  women — chiefly  the  latter — go  among  them 
and  live  among  them,  even  as  Christ  did,  to  show  them  how  to 
live,  and  to  lift  them  up  by  the  force  of  example. 

This  is  Christianity  with  its  coat  off  (coat  of  paint)  and  its 
sleeves  rolled  up,  that  it  may  work  in  earnest,  and  enter  into 
the  very  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people.  City  boards  of 
education,  and  town  councils,  and  liberal-minded  and  kind- 
hearted  men  and  women  are  preparing  parks  and  playgrounds 
for  children  of  the  schools  and  for  all  classes,  where  plays  and 
exercises  of  various  kinds  are  superintended  by  competent 
teachers  and  instructors.  Not  only  so,  but  gardens  and  work¬ 
shops  and  kitchens  are  provided  where  horticulture,  agricul¬ 
ture,  floriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  housekeeping  are  all  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  small  way  ;  and  the  children  take  to  these  like 
ducks  to  water.  And  why?  Because  they  are  natural.,  con¬ 
genial,  and  necessary  to  their  health,  happiness  and  education. 

What  a  discovery  !  And,  as  yet,  how  inadequate  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  millions !  But  it  is  a  beginning,  and  the  way  is 
opening  for  more  and  better  provisions  for  the  true  education. 
But  how  long  we  have  been  in  coming  even  to  this !  What 
long,  weary  days  and  years  children  have  spent  in  pent-up 
schoolrooms  in  order  that  they  might  be  educated  (  ?)  And  we 
are  just  beginning  to  find  out  that  children  need  room  and  work 
in  which  to  grow — expand.  It  is  a  marvel  that  they  have  sur¬ 
vived  this  “  anti-expansion ”  treatment  all  these  weary  years; 
and  that  they  have  vitality  enough  left  to  start  in  anew  and  to 
begin  to  grow.  God  be  thanked  for  this  first  step  in  real  edu¬ 
cational  progress  !  Let  us  go  on  and  complete  it,  and  plant  it 
in  Japan,  in  India,  in  China,  everywhere;  but,  first  of  all,  in 
our  own  new  possessions  !  Better  this  than  standing  armies  to 
control  them. 

Here,  again,  the  hand  of  Providence  has  pointed  the  way  ; 
for  no  sooner  have  we  discovered,  in  reality,  that  education 
means  work,  and  have  begun  in  a  small  way  to  experiment  to 
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prove  it,  than,  lo  I  the  islands  of  the  ocean  fall  into  our  hands, 
and  begin  calling  for  just  this  kind  of  education  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  them  !  The  man  or  the  party  that  cannot  see  the 
hand  of  Providence,  or  of  God,  in  all  this,  is  surely  blind  .  .  . 
or  worse.  But  this  blindness  shall  cease,  we  hope,  when  they 
see  these  countries  taking  up  this  type  of  education — “  the  white 
man’s  burden  ” — and  covering  themselves  and  the  earth  with 
the  products  of  man’s  labor  and  invention  ;  for  it  will  surely 
come  to  pass,  but  not  in  a  day. 

We  have,  as  yet,  but  just  begun  this  work  of  expansion  in 
our  schools  and  school  grounds.  We  must  have  more  room 
and  more  machinery  to  complete  the  work ;  for  what  are  a  few 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  the  millions  of  children  waiting  for 
them?  What  a  few  gardens  and  workshops,  when  we  need 
fields  and  farms  and  forests,  fountains  and  lakes  and  rivers  and 
the  whole  line  of  industrial  affairs,  all  handed  over  to  the  young 
men  and  maidens,  to  boys  and  girls  and  little  children — all  led 
by  their  seniors  in  the  industry — in  order  to  educate  them  and 
make  them  strong,  healthy,  happy  ;  teaching  them  how  to  work 
by  working ;  how  to  live  by  right  livings — living  in  that  larger 
way  indicated  in  the  laws  of  life? 

Nothing  will  ever  lift  the  masses  of  men  and  women  from  the 
degradation  of  filth  and  vice  and  crime,  like  giving  them  room 
and  something  to  do ;  opening  up  to  them  all  the  avenues  of 
industry  and  social  refinement  and  pleasure.  It  is  the  very 
gospel  of  salvation  itself,  illustrated  in  actual  living.  Preaching 
alone  will  never  do  it.  We  must  begin  the  practice  of  this  on 
a  larger  scale  than  has  as  yet  been  ventured.  There  is  no 
question  or  doubt  about  this  matter.  Our  schools,  with  all  their 
excellencies  and  improvements,  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  age.  What  they  have  done  for  us,  up  to  the  present 
time,  only  shows  their  capabilities,  or  what,  under  enlarged 
opportunities,  they  may  yet  do  for  us. 

But  how  can  we  have  farms  and  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
workshops  and  factories  and  mills  and  foundries  in  a  city  like 
Boston  or  New  York,  Chicago  or  Minneapolis?  Ah,  that  is 
the  question.  We  cannot,  as  they  are  now  built.  But  who 
planned  and  ordered  these  as  they  now  are?  True  economy 
says,  and  health  says,  and  the  happiness  of  humanity — its 
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longevity,  integrity,  unity,  perpetuity  and  virtue — all  say,  tear 
these  cities^  towns  and  hamlets  down  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
with  the  least  waste  possible,  and  build  them  up  again  as  they 
should  be,  doubling  and  trebling  the  area  of  lots  and  streets  and 
parks  and  all  public  places ;  allowing  ample  room  for  all  the 
industries  and  places  of  learning  and  amusements.  It  will  take 
time  and  money,  to  be  sure;  but  to  what  better  purpose  edu¬ 
cationally,  economically  and  religiously  can  time  and  money 
be  used?  It  will  give  plenty  of  employment  to  the  now  many 
unemployed,  besides  furnishing  just  the  right  opportunity,  edu¬ 
cationally,  for  all  our  schools, — educationally I  say,  for  the 
true  theory  and  art  of  building,  combining  every  advantage  of 
convenience  and  health  have  not  yet  been  learned  by  our 
people,  and  probably  never  will  be  learned  until  we  enter  upon 
some  such  general  plan  of  improvement, — and  these  things 
must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  practiced  in  the  schools,  if 
we  would  have  them  appear  in  our  general  plan  of  living.  And 
as  to  the  expense :  to  w'hat  better  use  can  we  put  our  surplus 
wealth,  that  has  already  begun  to  corrupt  our  governments, — 
municipal,  state  and  national, — as  well  as  our  families  and 
populations, than  to  make  it  subserve  some  such  noble  purpose? 
We  have  no  other  use  for  our  millionaires ;  and  we  have  no 
need  of  trusts  to  pervert  the  ways  of  justice  and  mercy. 

The  only  needful,  safe  and  consistent  trust  is  the  association 
of  the  wealth  of  the  people — that  earned  by  the  people — in¬ 
vested  in  the  industries  of  the  people  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  not  for  the  few  to  “  lord  it”  over  the  people. 

This  matter  of  wealth  and  poverty  must  be  adjusted  in  some 
such  way,  or  else  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  a  heavier  bill  than 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  aforesaid  improvements ;  besides,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  and  begin  again.  Legislation  will 
never  solve  the  question.  It  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  legislation. 
Labor  organizations  and  labor  strikes  only  aggravate  it.  It 
must  come  from  the  industrial  education  of  the  people ;  and 
this  can  best  be  done  in  and  with  the  schools. 

The  schools  are  asking  and  pleading,  in  their  mute,  eloquent 
way,  to  do  this  world-work  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  edu¬ 
cational  process,  thereby  to  break  up  this  monopoly  that 
threatens  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  country.  God  has  led 
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US  to  see  this  oncoming  evil  that  we  may  avert  it ;  and  unless 
soon  arrested  the  labor  strike  will  demand  a  standing  army  to 
repress  the  almost  constant  disorders  arising  from  our  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital.  The  key 
to  the  solution  of  this  whole  matter  is,  every  man  that  labors  and 
earns  wages  must  have  a  just  share  of  the  profits  arising  from 
such  labor;  and,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  the  labor  strike  will 
not  down  until  throttled  by  the  hand  of  little  children — the 
schools — educated  labor.  Shall  we  deny  the  children — the 
schools — this  boon,  and  thus  perpetuate  our  bondage?  That 
would  be  anti-American,  anti-progressive,  anti-expansive,  and 
all  the  other  antis  one  can  think  of,  even  to  anti-Christian. 

Yes,  let  our  cities  be  rebuilt  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  there 
need  be  no  revolution,  no  violence  about  it.  The  natural  order 
of  progress  will  accomplish  it,  if  not  interfered  with  by  our 
cupidity  or  foolish  devices.  The  work  has  already  begun ; 
slow,  as  yet,  to  be  sure,  because  we  have  not  yet  fully  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  proper  workmen.  The  schools  must  have  a 
hand  in  it.  They  must  teach  the  laws  of  living  by  practical 
example.  They  must  teach  expansion  as  a  doctrine,  and  then 
practice  it  as  a  necessity ;  teach  it  as  a  science  and  practice  it 
as  an  art ;  and  all  other  sciences  and  arts  will  contribute  their 
mite  and  strength  to  this  onward  movement  of  the  wave  of 
progress. 

It  was  certainly  never  intended  by  God  or  nature  that  people 
live  even  as  they  now  do  in  many  places,  huddled  together  in 
herds  and  heaps,  and  piled  up  in  tenement  houses,  where 
disease  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand — where  the  very  air  is 
poisoned  by  malaria.  What  places  in  which  to  rear  children, 
when  there  is  so  much  healthy  room  going  to  waste  outside ; 
room  that  needs  the  artistic  hand  of  childhood  and  youth, 
trained  in  the  schools  to  work,  to  make  these  waste  places 
bloom  as  the  garden  of  God  !  Oh,  give  the  children  room, — 
room  in  which  to  bloom  and  grow  and  be  strong  1 

Nor  yet  was  it  ever  intended,  I  think,  that  families  should  be 
reared  in  modern  flats,  where  the  human  strata,  like  stone  in 
the  quarry,  can  be  counted  by  the  dozen — vertically.  This  is 
altogether  unnatural.  Every  child  should  touch  the  ground 
that  nourishes  him,  and  that  right  often.  He  should  have 
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plenty  of  dirt  wherein  to  grow  ;  not  the  dirt  that  accumulates, 
sometimes,  in  his  home  (?),  or  the  filth  of  the  slums,  but  the 
clean,  healthy  dirt  of  the  field  and  farm  and  forest,  in  which  he 
can  vegetate  with  plants,  and  grow  with  animals  of  his  own  and 
other  species.  This  is  God’s  plan ;  but  we  have  perverted  the 
ways  of  God  in  our  unseemly  haste  to  be  rich. 

Give  room  !  Give  room,  not  to  the  leper,  but  to  our  children 
to  grow,  or  their  natural  efforts  to  expand  will  produce  mon¬ 
strosities  !  The  country  cries  for  expansion,  and  our  children 
respond,  “  Give  us  room  to  work  and  grow  !”  Our  cities  must 
be  ruralized,  and  our  country  must  be  urbanized  to  the  extent 
that  there  shall  be  no  waste  places  in  the  earth,  and  no  corrupt¬ 
ing  centers  to  fester  and  poison  all  the  atmosphere,  physically 
and  morally.  Then  shall  we  have  ample  space  for  our  gardens 
and  farms  and  factories — ample  for  all  internal  trade  and 
commerce ;  and  our  roadways  and  other  modes  of  travel  shall 
be  so  improved  that  distance  in  transportation  shall  be  practi¬ 
cally  annihilated ;  and  there  shall  be  ample  room  for  the  study 
of  nature  in  reality,  instead  of  as  now,  in  miniature. 

And  this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say,  “  The  education  of 
our  boys  and  girls  should  yield  a  revenue  instead  of  a  deficit — 
a  tax.”  This  is  the  economy  that  plans  largely,  that  plants  lib¬ 
erally,  and  reaps  bountifully.  And  the  education  thus  obtained 
shall  mean  something  more  than  a  mere  diploma  in  the  arts, 
about  which  the  holder  knows  practically  little  or  nothing  at 
all,  and  in  letters,  of  which  he  has  but  the  beginning.  It  means 
better  health,  longer  life,  clearer  thinking,  a  loftier  faith,  an 
uplift  heavenward.  It  means  "work  for  all  and  all  for  work. 
It  means  fewer  jails,  almshouses  and  asylums,  and  more 
churches,  schools  and  kindergartens.  Our  whole  land  shall 
be  one  great  schoolhouse.  It  means  fewer  millionaires  and 
more  wealthy  workers.  It  means  educated  labor,  or  that 
which  lifts  man  into  a  higher  realm  of  thought,  discovery  and 
invention  ;  that  which  makes  man  a  king  and  crowns  him  with 
the  diadem — the  mastery  of  nature  and  art.  And,  more  than 
all,  it  shall  make  our  homes  happy  and  our  people  joyful. 
This  is  providential  progress  and  progressive  power. 
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SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

MARY  II.  LEONARD,  ROCHESTER,  MASS. 

IT  was  George  Eliot  who  once  wrote,  “The  ignorance  of 
middle-aged  people  will  never  be  fully  known,  for  the  want 
of  public  examinations.”  And  she  was  right.  Ignorance  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  in  varying  degrees  is  a  universal  human 
attribute ;  and  an  examination  in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows 
how  to  use  it  for  that  end,  may  always  be  trusted  to  bring  plenty 
of  ignorance  to  light. 

Memory  recalls  two  teachers  in  the  same  school,  both  efficient 
and  beloved  by  their  pupils,  but  whose  habits  in  examinations 
were  of  opposite  types.  The  one  gave  her  pupils  a  chance  to 
show  in  the  best  form  that  which  they  had  faithfully  studied, 
and  a  general  condition  of  high  per  cents  and  smiling  faces  was 
the  unvarying  result.  The  other  in  his  monthly  tests  sought  by 
means  of  fair,  though  unlooked-for,  applications  to  probe  every 
possible  weakness  ;  and  while  a  few  of  the  students  rising  to  the 
occasion  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  grapple  with  searching  ques¬ 
tions,  there  were  many  failures,  and  the  recorded  percentages 
were  always  low.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  methods 
of  these  teachers,  one  would  gain  from  the  figures  which  they 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  school  record  book  only  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  idea  of  the  relative  results  of  school  work  in  the  two  class 
rooms. 

Of  the  value  of  school  examinations  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
They  are  an  indispensable  means  for  revealing  to  teachers  and 
pupils  both  the  accomplished  results  and  the  demands  for  further 
study. 

As  a  test  of  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves 
the  examination  results  can  be  fairly  judged  only  by  the  school 
authorities.  They  alone  know  what  the  line  of  teaching  has 
been  and  what  results  may  rightly  be  expected.  But  for  this 
purpose  the  formal  examination  is  only  one  of  many  tests. 
Written  examinations  will  greatly  aid  the  teacher’s  judgment. 
They  should  not  be  made  the  whole  ground  of  judgment.  The 
school  which  bases  its  system  of  promotions  solely  on  the  results 
of  stated  written  examinations,  leaves  out  some  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  value,  and  is  guilty  of  injustice  to  not  a  few 
of  its  pupils. 
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In  the  case  of  a  school  examination  conducted  by  persons 
other  than  the  school  authorities,  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  pupils 
that  is  really  being  judged.  It  is  the  school  authorities  them¬ 
selves  or  the  system  of  work  that  they  have  inaugurated  that  is 
really  on  trial.  The  recent  examination  by  a  Senate  Committee 
of  the  first-year  pupils  of  the  six  high  schools  of  Washington 
was  no  examination  of  these  pupils  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It 
was  an  investigation.,  directed  primarily  against  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  indirectly,  also,  against  the 
whole  American  school  system  and  modern  methods  of  school 
instruction.  We  are  told  in  the  condemnatory  report:  “Start¬ 
ling  as  the  results  of  these  examinations  are,  similar  results 
would  be  obtained  probably  in  the  majority  of  cities  East  and 
West.” 

That  the  great  American  public  has  a  right  to  inquire  into  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  the  public  schools  is  beyond  question. 
More  than  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  thus  to  inquire.  The 
schools,  which  are  “for  the  people,”  are  also  “of  the  people,” 
and  must  be  controlled  “by  the  people.”  The  value  of  each 
citizen’s  judgment,  however,  will  be  determined  by  his  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  expert  knowledge 
that  chiefly  counts,  rather  than  the  general  intelligence  of  those 
who  have  given  no  special  study  to  the  theme. 

The  Washington  examinations  were  “  in  history  and  arith¬ 
metic,  with  particular  directions  to  pay  attention  to  spelling  and 
the  framing  of  sentences.  An  effort  was  made  to  avoid  catch 
questions,  and  to  make  an  examination  that  would  be  a  fair  test 
of  the  average  student’s  ability.  The  examination  was  confined 
to  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  High  School  because  they 
would,  it  was  thought,  show  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in 
the  eight  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools.  .  .  .  The  papers 
were  marked  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  examiners  of  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission.” 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  questions  were  thoughtfully  framed 
and  the  papers  carefully  examined  and  reported  upon.  But  an 
important  question  that  asks  itself  is  :  How  would  the  Senate 
Committee  and  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  know  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  first-year  high 
school  pupils?  Have  they  had  large  experience  in  dealing  with 
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children  at  this  particular  stage  of  school  work?  Have  they 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  results  attained  under  varied  sys¬ 
tems  of  instruction,  thus  becoming  the  qualified  judges  of  these 
systems?  One  fails  to  discover  that  either  the  officers  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  examination,  or  the  elderly  Senators  who  presented 
the  report  to  the  Senate,  have  any  first-hand  expert  knowledge 
either  of  specific  school  methods  or  their  comparative  results. 

But  the  value  of  an  examination  may  be  gauged  partly  by  the 
reasons  for  the  examination  and  the  ends  to  which  its  results 
are  to  be  directed.  Why  was  this  Washington  investigation 
held  at  all  ? 

We  read  that  there  was  before  the  Senate  a  proposal  to  change 
the  system  of  supervision  in  the  District  of  Columbia  schools. 
How  far  politics  may  have  entered  into  this  proposal  for  a 
change  we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  there  was  behind  it  a 
genuine  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  that  the  schools 
were  inefficient.  Such  a  feeling  exists  in  most  communities, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  reason.  We  do  not  suppose  the  time 
will  ever  come  when  all  the  people  will  be  agreed  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  above  criticism,  and  that  no  change  is  needed. 
If  such  a  state  of  public  opinion  should  ever  arise  we  fear  that 
it  would  mean  the  lethargy  of  indifference,  and  that  the  decay 
and  death  of  the  public  school  system  would  soon  follow. 

But  whatever  may  have  led  to  it,  there  was  a  political  move¬ 
ment  on  foot  for  a  change  in  school  supervision,  and  the  exami¬ 
nation  was  undertaken  as  a  means  to  show  that  the  change  was 
necessary.  In  other  words,  the  question  was  pre-judged.  The 
desire  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  illustrative  examples  of  the 
ignorance  of  public  school  children  that  might  be  used  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools. 

An  easy  task,  to  be  sure  !  If  any  person  is  in  doubt  whether 
the  examination  papers  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  children  will  give  a  list  of  mistakes  large  enough 
to  meet  all  demands  that  can  be  laid  upon  it,  he  is  much  un¬ 
versed  in  school  affairs.  The  mistakes  needed  to  show  the 
inefficiency  of  Washington  schools  and  of  modern  methods  were 
not  lacking.  The  clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  “  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  following  errors  :  Incorrect  use  of 
the  hyphen,  misspelling  of  ordinary  words  of  one  and  two  syl- 
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lables,  a  tendency  to  use  the  comma  too  frequently,  failure  in  a 
number  of  instances  to  use  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
and  after  an  abbreviation,  and  incorrect  use  of  the  parenthesis.” 
“  Crude  ideas  and  conceptions  of  historical  matters,  lack  of 
ability  to  express  oneself  in  exact  English,  and  failure  to  com¬ 
prehend  questions  in  regard  to  the  three  branches  of  government 
were  apparent  in  the  history  examination.” 

All  probably  true  !  Indeed,  if  any  of  these  errors  had  been 
absent  from  the  written  papers  of  a  thousand  school-children  we 
should  have  felt  reasonably  sure  that  the  examination  was 
“  packed.” 

The  percentage  of  correct  results  in  history  and  arithmetic 
combined  varied  in  the  six  schools  from  51.45  to  64.65.  These 
are  the  figures  given ;  but  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  show¬ 
ing,  that  for  a  set  of  questions  given  by  a  Senate  Committee  the 
children  reached  an  average  of  one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the 
number  of  their  correct  replies,  seems  beyond  the  ability  of  most 
of  us  to  determine  without  larger  data  to  reason  from. 

In  the  one  department  of  spelling  it  may  be  easier  to  judge. 
We  are  told  that  the  average  number  of  misspellings  in  the  four 
white  schools  was  2.86,  3.28,  3.31,  and  3.5  words.  The  two 
colored  schools  were  more  deficient,  misspelling  on  the  average 
4.8  and  6.0  words.  The  Washington  Post  prints  a  long  list  of 
misspellings  gathered  from  the  papers  of  these  1,188  children. 
In  the  printed  list  there  are  several  words  with  whose  forms  as 
given  we  can  find  nothing  to  condemn,  while  the  press  com¬ 
ments  on  this  “  deplorable  showing”  are  not  free  from  a  number 
of  equally  gross  misspellings.  Typographical  slips,  of  course  ! 
But  one  would  be  a  poor  observer  of  childhood  who  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  that  some  of  the  omitted  letters  and  syllables  in  the  long 
list  of  errors,  soberly  presented  for  public  consideration,  may  be 
set  down  as  “  pen-slips”  from  the  hundreds  of  children  who  in 
various  stages  of  excitement  and  weariness  are  subjected  to  the 
nervous  strain  of  a  written  examination.  After  all,  an  average 
of  about  three  misspelled  words  among  the  white  first-year 
pupils  of  the  Washington  high  schools  strikes  us  as  giving  on  the 
whole  a  very  fair  promise  for  the  spelling  abilities  of  the  next 
generation  of  Washingtonians. 

But,  according  to  the  Washington  daily  papers,  the  most 
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remarkable  answers  occurred  in  the  history  examination,  and 
particularly  in  reply  to  the  question,  “  Name  the  three  branches 
into  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  divided,  and 
state  in  general  the  duty  of  each  branch.”  In  this  department 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Senate  Committee  were  most  at  home, 
and  therefore  best  qualified  to  pronounce  a  verdict  upon  the 
children’s  ignorance. 

The  first  of  these  “  remarkable  answers”  is  given  as  follows ; 
“The  government  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three 
branches ;  namely,  the  national,  state  and  city.”  Although  this 
is  wrong,  we  fail  to  see  wherein  it  is  “  remarkable.”  One  is 
even  tempted  to  think  that  the  boy  who  wrote  it  may  be  in  as 
fair  a  way  to  become  a  good  citizen  under  these  three  forms  of 
government  as  though  he  had  given  the  technically  correct 
reply  to  the  question  that  was  asked.  Other  sentences  quoted 
from  the  replies  to  this  comprehensive  question  run  as  follows : 
“The  State  Department,  which  relates  to  all  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  Union,  the  reception  of  ministers  and  ambassadors,  and 
the  sending  of  ministers  and  ambassadors  to  foreign  countries, 
and  also  all  matters  which  relates  to  international  law.” 

“The  Interior  Department  has  charge  of  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  the  country,  making  of  roads  for  the  national  uses 
and  the  improvements  of  our  army  and  navy.” 

“The  duty  of  the  financial  department  is  to  see  the  currency 
is  coined  or  engraved,  and  for  that  purpose  mints  and  bureaus 
of  engraving  and  printing  are  established  and  maintained.” 

Crude  and  imperfect  as  these  statements  are,  it  yet  occurs  to 
us  to  wonder  how  many  of  the  national  lawgivers  would  have 
shown  at  the  same  age  a  better  knowledge  of  governmental 
matters  than  that  possessed  by  these  Washington  children.  It 
is  true  that  the  latter,  under  the  stimulus  of  their  environment 
and  of  modern  methods,  have  a  better  chance  to  learn  the  facts 
of  government  than  most  of  the  Congressmen  enjoyed  in  their 
youth.  They  do  not  live  in  the  National  Capital  for  nothing,  as  , 
some  of  their  replies  give  evidence.  The  boy  who  wrote,  “  The 
duty  of  the  Representatives  is  to  represent  and  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  State  from  which  they  are  sent,”  had,  perhaps, 

“  caught  on  ”  to  some  practical  facts  not  stated  in  the  text- books. 

Some  of  the  answers  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  are 
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truly  amusing.  When  the  distracted  pupil  writes:  “The Pil¬ 
grims  prayed  for  Providence  which  was  at  first  granted  to 
them,”  the  sensible  teacher  must  smile.  But  such  occasional 
answers  prove  nothing,  unless  it  be  that  children,  like  men  of 
a  larger  growth,  are  “  mostly  fools,”  or,  at  least,  are  capable  of 
very  foolish  and  crude  mental  processes.  All  sets  of  examina¬ 
tion  papers  that  really  show  anything  about  the  workings  of 
children’s  minds  could  furnish  material  for  a  compilation  of 
curious  blunders ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  more  active  and 
original  the  children’s  minds  may  be,  the  larger,  as  a  rule, 
will  be  the  amount  of  material  that  could  be  drawn  upon  for 
the  amusement  of  indiscriminating  critics. 

George  Eliot  was  right.  The  ignorance  of  middle-aged 
people  is  not  usually  known  because  of  the  lack  of  public  exam¬ 
inations.  The  most  conspicuous  form  of  ignorance  that  the 
Washington  examination  revealed,  we  think,  was  not  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  first-year  high  school  children,  however  serious  this 
may  be,  but  that  of  grown-up  people  regarding  the  nature  of 
school  conditions  and  the  proper  way  of  judging  educational 
results.  All  real  tests  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  school 
methods  ought  always  to  be  heartily  welcomed.  But  we  think 
it  endangers  the  interests  of  education  to  attempt  to  settle  intri¬ 
cate  school  questions  by  the  crude  device  of  tabulating  and  pub¬ 
lishing  a  long  list  of  children’s  blunders. 

THE  PROBLEMS  FAQNG  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
THE  OPENING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

PRES.  HOMER  H.  SEBRLEY,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CEDAR  FALLS,  loWA. 

[This  paper  was  received  too  late  for  the  September  Symposium. — Eds. 
Education.] 

The  whole  face  of  public  education  has  changed  since  the 
first  State  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  were 
founded,  sixty  years  ago.  The  problems  that  confront  the 
college  and  the  university  to-day,  as  well  as  that  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  are  all  new  problems, — none  of  them  are  given 
much  aid  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  normal  schools 
have  not  escaped  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  progress  in 
civilization,  and  they  find  their  function  greatly  modified  by  the 
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demands  of  the  present.  The  growth  of  these  schools,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  their  field  of  labor,  their  popularity  with  students 
because  of  their  practical  studies,  their  efficiency  and  thorough¬ 
ness  in  the  limited  field  of  scholarship  attempted  by  them 
through  their  courses  of  study,  are  a  few  of  the  elements  that 
have  aided  in  making  these  problems  complex,  and  their 
solution  very  difficult. 

1.  The  first  problem  for  the  twentieth  century  is  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  faculty  in  such  schools.  The  time  was  when  the 
president  or  principal  dominated  the  entire  school  in  every 
department,  and  assumed  the  authority  to  dictate  the  philosophy, 
the  methods  and  the  specific  character  of  the  work  in  every  line 
of  study  and  training.  That  time  has  gone  for  most  of  the 
State  normal  schools,  though  not  exactly  recognized  by  all, 
as  other  teachers  in  the  faculties  are  demanding  freedom  of 
authority  to  also  use  their  judgment  and  experience,  as  well  as 
the  instruction  of  their  superior  in  their  part  of  the  work  of 
developing  and  training  of  teachers.  To  make  the  normal 
school  the  force  it  needs  to  be  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
teacher,  the  faculty  should  be  selected  from  the  ablest  and  the 
most  scholarly  men  and  women  in  the  country,  and  such 
persons  will  naturally  insist  upon  their  rights  and  prerogatives 
to  manage  their  respective  departments  in  accordance  with  their 
own  opinions  as  to  philosophy  and  method.  It  is  no  less  a 
problem,  also,  to  organize  the  several  departments  of  a  normal 
school  and  have  each  instructor  a  superior  teacher,  and  not  any 
one  a  weak  assistant,  simply  the  echo  of  his  superior.  This 
problem  must  be  settled  fairly  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
the  individual  teacher,  if  the  normal  school  is  to  keep  pace  with 
other  lines  of  educational  progress  and  improvement. 

2.  The  second  problem  of  the  normal  school  is  that  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  practice  or  training  depart¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  make  it  a  department  in  fact  and  not  alone  one 
in  name,  where  it  is  compelled  to  be  simply  an  attempted  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  theory  or  practice  of  other  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  old  notion  that  the  practice  work  of  the  school  could  be 
entirely  dependent  for  its  guidance  upon  the  methods  taught  by 
the  several  teachers  in  the  instruction  department,  as  well  as 
the  notion  that  the  principal  or  president  was  the  sole  authority. 
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have  both  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  some  other  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective  method  of  management  must  be  found. 

3.  The  third  problem  is  the  province  of  the  normal  school, 
the  limitations  of  its  course  of  study  as  to  branches  and  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  phases  of  work  that  should  be  attempted.  The 
typical  school  has  not  yet  been  developed.  The  separation  of 
scholastic  or  academic  work  from  the  province  of  the  normal 
school,  and  leaving  to  it  alone  the  philosophic,  pedagogic  and 
training  work,  making  it  similar  to  schools  of  law,  medicine 
and  theology — a  professional  school,  as  it  were — has  never  yet 
occurred  except  in  theory,  and  hence  its  field  of  authority  is 
yet  largely  undetermined,  and  great  variety  exists  among  schools 
of  this  kind.  The  so-called  professional  phase  of  a  branch  and 
its  so-called  academic  phase  have  not  thus  far  been  actually 
differentiated  anywhere,  however  much  may  be  claimed  to  the 
contrary,  so  that  experts  have  not  come  to  any  actual  agreement 
on  the  exact  province  of  normal  school  education. 

4.  The  fourth  problem  is  that  of  the  educational  doctrines  and 
practices  to  be  taught  by  the  normal  school.  There  is  a  large 
body  of  knowledge  that  it  is  conceded  teachers  ought  to  possess 
before  they  can  be  well  qualified  for  their  work,  but  with  all 
the  psychology,  all  the  so-called  pedagogy,  all  the  experience 
that  the  past  has  given,  education  is  not  yet  a  system  that  can 
be  taught  by  any  organized  plan  of  doctrine  and  practice.  The 
university  departments  of  education,  of  more  recent  origin  than 
the  normal  schools,  are  adding  to  the  confusion  by  their  diverse 
philosophies  and  theories,  so  that  there  yet  remains  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  just  what  a  normal  school  must  teach  about  educational 
theories  and  methods  of  instruction  to  fulfill  its  function. 

5.  But  the  fifth  problem  overshadows  all  the  others  for  com¬ 
plicated  difficulties, — the  relation  of  the  normal  schools  to  the 
other  fields  of  educational  organization  of  the  age.  The  found¬ 
ing  of  the  normal  schools  was  not  acceptable  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  as  they  were  an  apparent  protest  against 
the  old  system  of  instruction  as  a  satisfactory  method  of  edu¬ 
cating  teachers.  Then  the  courses  of  study  dealt  with  funda¬ 
mental  lines,  not  thus  far  considered  as  more  than  preparatory 
to  higher  education  ;  but  the  method  of  treatment  given  those 
branches  in  the  normal  school  was  entirely  different  than  that 
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in  the  preparatory  school,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  many 
higher  institutions  of  learning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
normal  school  student  really  deserves  credit  for  such  work 
beyond  that  of  preparatory  education.  It  is  also  being  recog¬ 
nized  that  many  of  the  normal  school  graduates  are  later  to  be 
students  in  the  colleges  and  the  universities,  and  that  schools 
must  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country,  and  their  graduates  treated  with  consideration  as  being 
possessed  of  some  body  of  knowledge  that  is  the  equivalent  of 
work  commonly  pursued  in  college  courses.  Hence  the  normal 
schools,  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  becoming 
great  fitting  schools  for  the  large  body  of  teachers  who  are 
finally  to  be  students  at  the  colleges  and  universities.  Just  how 
this  problem  is  to  be  solved  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  but  it 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  carefully  investigates  the  trend  of 
discussion  and  legislation  now  in  progress,  that  the  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  merit  of 
the  normal  school  education,  and  to  concede  that  their  students 
are  worthy  additions  to  the  classes  of  the  college  and  university. 
No  one  thing  will  bring  about  a  more  definite  progress  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  than  such  encouragement  as 
will  solicit  these  normal  school  graduates  to  take  higher  edu¬ 
cation  after  their  normal  school  course  is  completed. 


THE  SOWER. 

GEORGE  MEASON  WHICKER,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Nevermore  his  task  is  clone 
While  the  circling  seasons  run. 

April  melts  the  sullen  soil 
For  the  helping  of  his  toil, 

Yet  no  less  the  summer  clays 
Greet  the  Sower  on  his  ways ; 

Yellow  leaf  and  silent  snow 
Not  the  less  his  work  will  know ; 
Winter’s  wane  and  wakening  Spring 
Still  no  ended  labor  bring. 

While  the  circling  seasons  run, 
Nevermore  his  task  is  done. 
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He  may  not  withhold  his  hand 
Till  he  find  a  fertile  land. 

Though  he  cast  on  stony  ground, 
Evermore  he  walks  his  round  ; 

Helpless  he  to  hold  the  seeds, 

Though  they  choke  amid  the  weeds ; 
Naught  has  he  to  countervail 
Sickening  drought  or  blasting  hail. 

Come  the  quickening  rain  and  breeze, — 
Let  the  frost  untimely  freeze, — 

Fallow  glebe  or  barren  strand — 

He  may  not  withhold  his  hand. 

Not  to  him  may  ever  come 
Vintage  day  or  harvest  home. 

Others  reap  in  happy  years 
What  the  sower  sowed  in  tears. 

Others  glean  from  ripened  fields 
What  his  patient  sowdng  yields. 

All  the  store  of  golden  grain 
Garnered  for  another’s  gain. 

Sixty  or  an  hundred-fold, — 

Not  to  him  the  tale  is  told. 

Vintage  day  or  harvest  home 
Not  to  him  may  ever  come. 

Yet  the  Sower  would  not  ask 
Richer  guerdon  for  his  task. 

While  he  labors,  soon  and  late. 

Others  for  the  increase  wait. 

From  his  weary  service  grows 
All  the  joy  their  harvest  knows. 

With  that  joy  foreseen  he  thrills 
While  he  walks  the  lonely  hills ; 

Ever  finds  the  thorny  ways 
Full  of  voiceless  thanks  and  praise. 
Richer  guerdon  for  his  task 
No  true  husbandman  would  ask. 
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HOW  THE  HOME  MAY  HELP  THE  SCHOOL. 

ADDRESSED  ESPECIALLY  TO  PARENTS. 

FRANK  H.  PALMER,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  EDUCATION. 

The  public  school  is  one  of  the  best  expressions  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  civic  responsibility.  We  pour  out  treasure 
lavishly  and  ungrudgingly  for  the  construction  of  schoolhouses, 
the  purchase  of  equipments,  the  hiring  of  superintendents  and 
teachers,  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  and  for  the  thousand 
and  one  other  requirements  of  the  modern  system  of  education. 
For  what  reason  is  this?  It  is  because  we  clearly  recognize  our 
duty  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  transformation  of  the 
raw  material  placed  in  our  hands,  in  the  persons  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  into  the  finished  product  of  ideal  citizenship.  Added  to 
the  natural  love  which  we  bear  our  own  is  the  clearly  perceived 
motive  of  social  interest  and  race  evolution.  Without  education 
there  can  be  no  progress ;  without  progress  there  is  stagnation 
and  death.  The  betterment  of  our  own  condition,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  posterity  and  the  very  existence  of  the  State  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  germ  which  blossoms  out  in  the  public 
school  system.  There  is  no  more  vital  concern  in  our  entire 
social  experience  than  that  which  interests  us  as  we  contem¬ 
plate  a  newly  built  public  schoolhouse.  In  it  we  see  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  many  forces  and  aspirations  having  their  birth  in  the 
past ;  it  is  the  witness  of  our  present  acceptance  of  high  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  and  it  is  our  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  intended  to  be 
to  the  present  and  to  coming  generations  what  a  noble  fountain 
is  to  the  thirsty  travelers  in  the  arid  desert.  Here  our  children 
may  slake  their  thirst  in  the  life-giving  stream  of  knowledge. 
Thus  health  and  vigor  shall  be  imparted  to  the  body-politic. 

But  let  us  remember  that  these  blessings  will  not  come  with¬ 
out  strenuous  and  sustained  effort.  A  schoolhouse  will  never  of 
itself  educate  and  refine  a  community.  Going  to  college  does 
not  necessarily  insure  a  liberal  education.  A  young  man  may 
loaf  and  dawdle  through  his  course  and  learn  little  or  nothing. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  of  true  culture  from  school  or  college, 
there  must  be  earnest  work,  serious  effort.  To  make  the 
public  school  unerringly  fulfil  its  mission,  we  must  have  co- 
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operation ;  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  pupils,  of  course ; 
but  more  than  this,  the  co-operation  of  patrons  and  parents 
with  pupils  and  teachers.  The  home  must-  help  the  school. 
The  influences  thrown  around  the  children  outside  of  school 
hours  ;  the  example  set  them  by  their  elders  in  the  home  circle  ; 
the  interest  taken  in  their  studies ;  the  deliberate  efforts  made  by 
parents  to  help  educate  them ;  the  sympathy,  consideration  and 
support  given  to  the  teachers — all  these  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  highest  efficiency  of  every  school.  Without  this  hearty 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  we  cannot  hope  to 
realize  the  best  ideals  of  school  life.  With  it,  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  high  and  noble  influences  which  may  flow  from 
the  public  school  to  bless  a  neighborhood,  a  town,  and  the 
world.  Let  us  then  enquire  seriously  how  the  home  may  be 
made  to  help  the  school. 

I  answer,  (i)  by  appreciating  the  public  school’s  true  aim 
and  purpose.  This  purpose  is  far  more  than  merely  to  impart 
information.  The  mission  of  the  school  is  not  simply  to  stuff\ 
the  pupil’s  mind  full  of  facts  as  a  doll  is  filled  with  sawdust.  It 
is  not  primarily  to  load  his  memory  with  dates,  and  to  place  on 
his  tongue’s  end  the  great  events  of  history  in  the  order  of  their 
happening.  It  is  not  simply  to  instruct  him  in  figures  so  that 
he  can  transact  business,  or  to  acquaint  him  with  the  forms  of 
speech  so  that  he  may  read  and  write  correctly. 

These  things  are  of  great  importance.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  extreme  brevity  of  the  time  which  alone  the  great  majority 
of  our  children  can  give  to  preparation  in  the  schools  for  life’s 
duties,  it  seems  indeed  essential  that  strong  emphasis  should  be 
laid  upon  the  good,  old-fashioned  three  R’s,  “  Readin’,  Ritin’ 
and  Rithmetic.”  It  is  a  shame  that  a  boy  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  our  public  schools  without  once  grasping  with  a 
firm  grip  the  principles  that  will  enable  him  to  lay  out  a  cellar 
wall  correctly,  or  to  find  the  cubic  feet  to  be  heated  or  lighted 
in  a  hall  or  room,  or  the  square  feet  in  a  given  plot  of  ground,  or 
to  compute  quickly  and  accurately  the  interest  on  the  deferred 
payments  on  a  note,  or  to  express  himself  intelligently  in  public 
on  a  simple  question  of  state  or  national  policy.  But  when  edu¬ 
cation  is  regarded  as  of  value  only  as  it  contributes  to  commer¬ 
cialism  ;  when  no  good  is  seen  in  it  save  as  it  makes  toward 
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that  which  is  immediately  practical,  then  we  miss  its  true  end, 
and  it  falls  short  of  its  best  usefulness. 

We  send  our  children  to  school  not  merely  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  a  living.  We  send 
them  there  that  the  latent  powers  of  every  kind  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  within  them  ;  that  the  entire  child  may  be  enlarged,  re¬ 
fined  and  cultivated ;  that  the  judgment  may  be  corrected,  the 
affections  purified,  the  taste  elevated,  the  ambition  stimulated, 
the  will  set  in  control  of  the  lower  faculties,  and  the  whole  out¬ 
look  of  the  mind  upon  the  world  of  men  and  things  broadened 
and  clarified.  We  want  the  child  to  go  forth  from  the  school  as 
nearly. as  possible  a  perfect  man,  a  perfect  woman,  embodying 
the  best  results  of  true  culture,  standing  always  for  what  is 
high,  noble  and  true  in  the  community.  That  we  may  make 
of  our  children  ideal  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  earth  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  no  less  than  this  should  be  the  high  aim  of 
our  co-operative  efforts. 

Let  me  repeat  that  in  thus  defining  the  aim  of  school  life  I 
am  not  wishing  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  'practical  in  edu¬ 
cation.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  best  practical  results 
will  always  follow  from  this  broad  culture.  The  more  thor¬ 
oughly  the  child  is  educated  the  better  will  he  be  prepared  for 
all  of  life’s  duties,  and  the  surer  will  he  be  to  make  a  success  of 
living. 

The  tasks  we  set  our  children  in  the  schoolroom  have  a  two¬ 
fold  relation,  they  are  partly  formal  and  partly  disciplinary.  A 
boy  studies  algebra.  He  learns  in  a  formal  way  the  rules  and 
performs  the  problems  given  him.  But  by  and  by  he  forgets 
the  formal  part.  Perhaps  outside  of  the  teachers  who  read  this 
paper  only  a  few  readers,  though  they  once  studied  algebra 
years  ago,  could  now  factor  -\-ixy  y^.  Did  the  study  of 
algebra,  then,  do  us  no  good?  Yea,  verily,  it  did  benefit  us. 
For  in  studying  it  our  minds  were  disciplined  and  developed, 
so  that  now  our  judgment  is  sounder,  and  we  are  in  general 
more  self-controlled  and  level-headed  than  we  otherwise  would 
have  been.  The  disciplinary  results  of  study  abide  long  after 
the  mere  forms  are  forgotten. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  recently  of  a  thrilling  experience 
of  his  in  crossing  the  English  Channel.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
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steamer’s  deck  conversing  with  a  fellow-traveler,  an*  English¬ 
man.  The  morning  was  foggy,  and  the  engines  were  at  half 
speed.  Suddenly  out  of  the  fog  loomed  the  hull  of  another 
steamer  bearing  close  down  upon  them.  My  friend  saw  in¬ 
stantly  that  there  was  to  be  a  collision.  In  a  single  second  a 
whole  train  of  thought  rushed  through  his  well-disciplined 
mind,  though  it  afterward  took  him  many  minute's  to  recount  it. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  mast  of  the  vessel  he  was  on  would 
be  carried  away  and  would  fall  where  he  was  sitting.  He 
thought  of  throwing  himself  overboard  as  a  means  of  saving  his 
life,  but  he  rejected  this  plan  as  dangerous  and  inconvenient. 
He  might  drown  and  would  surely  ruin  his  clothes,  which  he 
did  not  care  to  do  as  he  was  just  approaching  London.  His 
next  thought  was  to  throw  himself  over  the  rail  and  cling  there 
until  the  mast  fell.  This  plan  he  rejected  also,  on  the  ground 
that  one  of  the  falling  spars  might  break  his  arm  and  thus  dis¬ 
able  him  from  swimming.  He  then  noticed  in  a  swift  glance 
that  on  the  outside  of  the  rail  around  the  deck  was  a  slight 
groove  with  a  raised  edge.  He  decided  to  throw  himself  over 
and  cling  on  by  his  finger-nails  to  this  edge.  He  did  so ;  the 
collision  took  place  as  he  had  foreseen ;  the  mast  fell  crashing 
upon  the  deck.  As  the  boat  careened  he  felt  his  body  swing 
out  over  the  water.  In  an  instant  it  righted,  and  he  swung 
back  against  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  Then  he  pulled  himself  up 
over  the  rail  onto  the  deck  again. 

All  this  occupied  less  than  a  minute  in  the  happening,  but  in 
that  minute  the  Englishman  with  whom  he  had  been  talking 
had  entered  eternity  ;  while,  by  the  marvelously  rapid  action  of 
his  trained  faculties  and  by  his  wonderful  presence  of  mind, 
the  narrator  had  saved  his  own  life. 

I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  exigencies  of  life  the  well- 
educated,  highly-cultivated,  fully-disciplined  man  will  show  a 
balance  of  judgment,  a  promptness  of  action,  a  completeness  of 
self-control  that  will  have  a  most  practical  and  efficient  value. 

But  perhaps  some  one  will  raise  the  objection  to  this  illustra¬ 
tion  that  the  education  which  we  want  for  our  children  is  one 
which  will  fit  them  for  their  ordinary  duties,  rather  than  for  such 
exceptional  experiences  as  railroad  accidents  and  shipwrecks. 
To  which  I  reply  again  that  the  best  practical  result  in  common 
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things  almost  invariably  follows  from  a  broad  culture.  There 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  wash  the  dishes  and  to  poke 
the  fire.  It  takes  a  trained  mind  and  a  disciplined  character  to 
sweep  a  room  properly  or  to  make  a  bed  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Note  the  way  in  which  your  wife  goes  about  the 
housework  in  contrast  with  the  untidy  ways  of  your  untrained 
foreign  servant.  The  one  has  system  in  all  that  she  does,  takes 
hold  at  the  right  end  of  everything,  and  works  according  to  a 
plan  ;  in  short,  puts  brains,  training  and  good  judgment  into 
all  her  work.  The  other  goes  about  it  haphazard  and  helter- 
skelter  ;  her  kitchen  is  always  in  disorder,  and  her  work  never 
done.  The  girls  need  the  disciplinary  results  of  a  broad  school¬ 
training  as  well  as  the  boys.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of 
work  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  in  the  counting-house,  every¬ 
where.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  carefully  brought  up 
and  painstakingly  trained  will  succeed  at  anything  that  is  taken 
hold  of,  where  the  undisciplined,  untrartied,  careless,  untidy 
and  thriftless  bo)’^  or  girl  will  make  a  dead  failure  of  life.  It  is 
by  realizing  this  at  home  and  co-operating  in  time,  in  the  family 
life,  with  the  high  aims  of  the  school,  to  give  our  children  a 
good,  solid,  all-round  training,  that  the  best  results  are  to  be 
secured. 

I  remark,  further,  (2)  that  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
home  with  school  will  be  promoted  if  parents  will  bear  in  mind 
the  threefold  nature  of  the  child.  A  threefold  direction  will 
then  be  given  to  our  efforts  to  educate  him. 

The  child  is  body,  mind  and  soul  or  spirit.  He  has  a  phys¬ 
ical  nature,  an  intellectual  nature  and  a  psychic  nature. 

(a)  The  home  begins  his  training  with  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  physical.  The  babe  is  at  first  hardly  more  than  a 
little  animal,  and  has  to  be  cared  for  as  such.  Yet  how  soon 
the  tiny  brain  begins  to  develop,  and  then  his  education  proper 
commences.  The  school  emphasizes  the  intellectual,  and  its 
efforts  are  largely  directed  to  developing  and  informing  the 
child’s  mind.  In  many  cases  spiritual  culture  is  relegated 
chiefly  to  the  Sunday  school  and  the  church.  But  all  three 
should  be,  and  increasingly  are,  attended  to  by  both  home  and 
school.  The  school  that  neglects  the  physical  welfare  of  its 
pupils  to-day  is  an  anomaly  and  an  anachronism,  which  is  a 
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classical  way  of  saying  that  it  is  a  “  back  number.”  Proper 
sanitation,  suitable  ventilation,  the  right  methods  of  heating, 
lighting  and  seating ;  intelligent  forethought  for  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  lungs  and  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  pupils, 
are  now  legitimate  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  teachers, 
school  officers  and  town-fathers.  We  realize  now,  as  was  not 
realized  formerly,  that  a  child  cannot  grasp  the  subject  he  is 
studying,  retain  it  in  memory,  and  develop  and  strengthen  his 
mental  powers  when  his  back  is  bent  into  an  unnatural  posi¬ 
tion,  his  lungs  starved  for  oxygen,  his  skin  alternately  baked 
and  frozen,  his  eyes  strained,  and  his  entire  nervous  system 
racked  and  tortured  by  an  unhygienic  environment. 

Equally  must  we  realize  in  the  home  that  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  we  surround  our  sons  and  daughters  will 
largely  determine  their  “  smartness,”  their  aptitude,  their  schol¬ 
arship  in  school.  We  must  give  them  proper  food,  in  quantity 
and  quality.  We  must  see  that  they  secure  both  exercise  and 
rest  in  suitable  proportions ;  that  they  are  guarded  from  undue 
social  exactions  and  distractions  ;  that  too  great  a  nervous  straih 
is  not  put  upon  them  ;  that  they  go  to  bed  early  and  secure 
plenty  of  good,  health-giving  sleep,  which  they  cannot  do  if 
they  are  allowed  to  eat  rich,  indigestible  food  at  night,  drink 
all  the  tea  and  coffee  they  want,  and  attend  frequent  parties,  or 
roam  the  streets  evenings. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  Outlook  says  that  “it  is  an  evidence  of 
the  advance  of  knowledge  that  the  wise  parent  to-day  studies 
the  child  and  measures  his  physical  development  by  the  phys¬ 
ical  standards  that  science  has  established.  He  keeps  himself 
familar  with  the  best  knowledge.  Foods  are  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  merely  the  natural  provision  to  meet  the  demands  of 
hunger,  but  as  the  remedies,  the  protection,  the  substitutes  pro¬ 
vided  to  meet  the  physical  needs  of  each  body.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  results  of  child-study.  Precociousness  and  stupidity 
are  regarded  as  symptoms,  and  no  longer  the  cause  of  pride 
and  shame.  The  physical  causes  are  studied.  If  the  child  is 
stupid,  his  sight,  his  hearing  may  be  at  fault.  If  he  does  not 
spell,  an  effort  is  made  to  discover  whether  he  is  deaf.  If  he 
grows  tired  quickly,  common  sense  seeks  to  discover  whether 
his  chair  and  his  desk  are  suited  to  his  height.  If  he  is  irrita- 
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ble,  it  becomes  a  question  of  food.  If  he  does  not  develop 
physically,  it  becomes  a  question  of  exercise  and  nutrition. 
The  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  considered  worthy  of  the  best 
care  and  intelligence  that  time  and  education  have  developed.” 

It  is  equally  true  {b')  that  the  home  must  co-operate  with  the 
school  in  that  which  is  distinctively  the  school’s  work — namely, 
in  the  development  of  the  mental  life  of  the  pupils — if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured.  I  firmly  believe  that  one  or 
both  of  the  parents  can  do  a  great  deal,  with  real  profit  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  their  children,  in  helping,  guiding  and 
inspiring  the  mental  life,  the  intellectual  development,  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  This  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  those  who  would  intelligently  accept  the  great 
responsibilities  of  parenthood.  It  is  rendered  easier  and  more 
possible  than  it  used  to  be  by  the  multiplication  of  fascinatingly 
interesting  and  easily  comprehended  books  that  are  published 
now-a-days,  at  prices  which  place  them  within  reach  of  all. 
Those  who  live  in  the  country  can  easily  and  happily  interest 
their  children  in  nature-study,  for  instance.  Begin  now  to  read 
with  your  children  a  chapter  each  day  in  such  a  book  as  The 
Nature  and  Work  of  Plants,  published  by  the  Macmillans. 
When  springtime  comes  follow  this  with  some  brief  walks  in  our 
beautiful  woods  and  fields,  taking  along  a  book  on  How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers,  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Or, 
in  a  similar  way,  take  up  the  study  of  birds  with  your  children. 
You  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  you  would  believe 
to  be  possible  beforehand,  if  you  will  make  such  an  effort,  even 
in  a  very  humble  way.  You  will  awaken,  inform  and  strengthen 
your  own  mind  and  find  great  personal  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
in  such  studies.  But,  far  more  and  better,  you  will  become  com¬ 
panions  and  friends  with  your  children  in  a  new  sense.  You 
will  help  them  in  new  ways  in  this  most  impressionable  period  of 
their  development.  You  will  awaken  their  minds  to  new  inter¬ 
ests,  and  gain  for  them  and  w’ith  them  new  information  that  will 
be  a  lifelong  pleasure  and  profit  to  them.  They  will  always  re¬ 
member  it  of  you,  and  speak  of  it  to  each  other  gratefully  long 
years  after  you  have  gone  hence.  The  intellectual  stimulus 
which  they  will  receive  will  help  them  to  grasp  more  intelligently 
all  their  other  studies ;  will  make  them  good  all-round  scholars. 
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Their  teachers  will  be  quick  to  feel  the  impulse  of  such  helpful 
co-operation,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  will 
be  improved. 

Now,  I  well  know  that  some  parents  are  not  able  to  go  far 
along  such  lines  as  I  have  indicated.  But  I  believe  that  many 
who  are  able  are  unaware  of  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  this 
kind  of  effort.  Almost  any  parent  can  do  something.  We  can  at 
least  show  an  interest  in  what  our  children  are  studying.  We 
can  commend  their  successes  and  be  sorry  for  their  failures. 
Even  this  much  will  be  far  more  helpful  than  the  apathy  and 
indifference  which  is  too  often  shown  in  the  children’s  homes, 
about  their  school  duties. 

(^r)  As  to  the  spiritual  life  and  relations  of  the  child,  the 
common  virtues  of  cleanliness  (which  is  next  to  godliness), 
truthfulness,  obedience  and  personal  purity  can  and  must  be 
taught  in  the  home  if  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  school.  Thus 
the  foundations  of  a  true  spiritual  life  are  to  be  laid  in  the  home. 
The  master  and  the  teachers  of  a  school  should  oblige  the  parents 
to  co-operate  with  them  thus  far.  If  a  boy  comes  to  school  with 
a  dirty  face  they  should  march  him  home  again  to  wash  up.  If 
he  lies,  and  is  disrespectful,  disobedient,  lazy  and  foul-mouthed 
the  teacher  should  get  around  to  the  home  he  comes  from  and 
find  out  the  source  of  such  moral  disorder.  And  if  by  kindli¬ 
ness  and  tact  and  sympathetic  effort  the  environment  cannot 
be  improved,  it  should  at  least  be  understood  that  at  school 
that  boy  must  behave  himself ;  and  if  he  cannot  finally  be  made 
to  do  so,  then,  for  the  school’s  sake,  we  should  expect  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  sustain  the  master  in  dropping  him  from  the  school. 
But  with  the  co-operation  of  the  parents  I  believe  that  this  ex¬ 
tremity  of  discipline  need  scarcely  ever  be  reached.  One  thing 
is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  discipline  of  every  school  must  be 
maintained  through  the  co-operation  of  parents  with  teachers. 
No  school  can  prosper  where  the  discipline  is  lax.  No  teacher 
can  satisfactorily  and  permanently  administer  the  discipline  of 
the  school  without  the  co-operation,  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  parents. 

(3)  To  these  ends,  I  remark,  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
parents  should  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  teachers.  They 
should  be  friendly  with  them.  There  should  be  between  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  the  kindliest,  the  most  frank  and  open  relations. 
How  many  misunderstandings  would  be  prevented,  how  many 
mistakes  avoided,  how  many  disasters  averted,  if  there  were 
only  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  parents  with 
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the  personal  life,  character,  aims  and  ambitions  of  those  who 
are  giving  their  time,  strength  and  best  efforts  to  the  education 
of  the  children  ? 

A  teacher  from  another  community  told  me  recently  that  in 
an  entire  school  year  no  parent  had  come  to  visit  her  school 
save  in  two  or  three  instances  where  a  mother  had  come  to 
bring  complaints  about  her  children’s  failure  to  be  promoted ; 
which  was  in  each  case  blamed  upon  the  teachers  and  the  school 
methods.  The  same  teacher  told  me  that  in  only  two  instances 
during  the  year  had  she  met  any  of  the  parents  socially.  No 
one  took  any  notice  of  her  presence  in  the  community,  save  to 
blame  her  in  general  for  the  pupils’  deficiencies.  I  hope  this 
case  is  exceptional,  and  I  believe  that  it  is.  But  surely  we  can 
do  more  than  we  are  wont  to  do  to  make  the  teachers  at  home, 
and  to  draw  out  of  them  the  best  that  there  is  in  them.  We 
should  be  careful  of  our  criticisms  of  the  teachers,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  the  children.  We  should  cultivate  respect 
and  affection  for  them  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils, 
welcome  them  to  our  homes,  and  frequently  visit  them  in  the 
schoolroom.  Then  we  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  a  real 
and  a  successful  co-operation  between  them  and  ourselves  in 
the  responsible  and  important  work  of  making  our  rough  dia¬ 
monds  into  jewels  suitable  for  the  adornment  of  America’s  ra¬ 
diant  diadem. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  more  extensive  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  local  school  associations  to  conserve  the  interests 
of  the  public  school,  to  develop  the  true  educational  spirit  in 
different  neighborhoods,  to  unify  the  efforts  of  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  superintendent,  committee,  citizens  and  town-fathers, — 
with  the  end  of  making  each  particular  school  a  center  of  the 
best  and  most  efficient  educational  influences.  The  presence  , 
of  a  public  schoolhouse  in  a  given  neighborhood  should  awaken 
in  the  citizens  a  new  sense  of  civic  accountability.  Let  all  who 
are  thus  privileged  cultivate  this  spirit  of  unity.  Let  them 
justly  pride  themselves  in  having  beautiful  buildings  and  fine 
equipment.  But  far  rather  let  them  take  all  pains  to  secure  the 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  public  school’s  mission.  Let  them 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  modern  educational  methods,  and  teach 
their  children  that  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  and  advantage 
to  have  been  born  and  to  be  educated  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  and  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
new  era  dawns.  May  our  children  be  greater,  wiser,  nobler  1 
than  their  fathers  and  mothers, — and  win  in  the  mighty  conflict 
that  awaits  them — because  they  have  been  well  trained  in  home 
and  school  into  a  strong,  well-balanced,  self-poised  and  self- 
respecting  Christian  manhood  ! 
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SUPERINTENDENT  ERNEST  DARWIN  DANIELS,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

This  question  confronts  every  faithful  principal  and  super¬ 
intendent :  “How  can  I  increase  the  efficiency  of  my 
teachers?”  A  drastic  polii  might  dictate  the  dismissal  of  the 
inefficient  teacher  and  the  election  of  superior.  But  the  duty  of 
the  school  official  neither  begins  nor  ends  at  that  point.  True, 
conditions  may  arise  when  that  is  the  only  possible  remedy,  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  other  means  should  first  have  been 
exhausted. 

The  recognition  of  the  hindrances  to  efficient  service  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  an  appreciation  of  their  occasion  suggest  without  further 
discussion  the  means  for  their  remedy.  Verily,  to  know  the 
cause  is  the  first  step  toward  reform. 

The  first  hindrance  in  importance  and  frequency  is  lax  public 
opinion  concerning  the  teachers.  What  does  the  public,  the 
vulgus  prq/anum,  know  of  school  methods,  aims  or  standards? 
By  what  does  it  measure  the  teacher?  How  often  does  it  visit 
the  school  except  on  Parents'  Day,  when  there  is  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  and  wadded  program  ?  It  cannot  sympathize,  because  it 
does  not  know.  Which  has  the  public  more  loudly  demanded, 
good  manners  or  good  morals,  style  or  scholarship,  popularity 
or  service?  How  often  it  confounds  the  teacher  personally 
most  popular  with  the  best  teacher. 

In  most  communities  if  the  teacher  dresses  well,  has  polite  and 
ingratiating  manners,  and  outwardly  conforms  to  the  dictum  of 
good  society  she  is  popular,  and  is  considered  as  “  one  of  our  very 
best  teachers  ”  by  the  great  unthinking  public.  In  school  she 
may  violate  every  principle  of  instruction,  may  be  inaccurate  in 
mathematics,  slovenly  careless  in  her  own  use  of  English,  deaf 
to  nature,  and  maintain  a  repressive  “  good  order”  by  methods 
so  injurious  that  permanent  harm  is  done  each  child,  but  if  only 
one  voice,  however  ignorant,  be  it  wealthy,  shouts  she  is  our 
best  teacher,  the  public  will  follow.  Enlightened  public  senti¬ 
ment  can  only  be  gained  by  increased  knowledge  of  the  schools 
and  a  right  appreciation  of  their  functions  and  aims.  The 
public  cannot  long  expect  to  receive  more  than  it  gives.  If  it 
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gives  money  only  for  a  teacher’s  service  it  can  rightly  expect 
only  the  eye-service  which  money  brings. 

Another  fertile  occasion  of  inefficiency  is  a  low  appreciation 
of  the  teacher’s  function  by  the  teachers  themselves.  If  the 
great  aim  of  instruction  be  to  lighten  up  the  soul  of  the  youth ; 
to  breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  a  spiritual  life,  so  that  he  is 
transformed  from  an  unthinking  creature  acting  from  caprice, 
into  a  rational  being  controlled  by  a  will  regulated  by  the  most 
enlightened  reason  ;  if  this  be  the  aim  of  instruction  what  higher 
incentive  for  loyal  service  can  there  be  than  the  effort  for  its  at¬ 
tainment?  With  no  high  ideal  or  aim  to  be  made  real  the  daily 
round  of  school  duty  becomes  drudgery.  Are  the  teachers  hire¬ 
lings  or  true  servants?  Each  teacher  must  daily,  hourly  decide 
for  herself,  and  on  that  decision  her  whole  attitude  to  her  work 
hinges.  If  she  be  a  true  servant,  one  consecrated  to  the  per¬ 
manent  welfare  of  others,  the  noisy  and  dusty  room  is  trans¬ 
formed.  She  gives  herself  wholly,  unreservedly  in  joy  to  her 
work.  The  call  is  for  as  high  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  in  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts  as  in  China.  One  must  love  the  work 
to  the  full,  with  a  love  than  which  there  is  none  greater,  to 
be  perfectly  loyal  to  her  school.  Such  a  loyalty  will  regulate 
her  whole  life.  No  one  can  honestly  serve  the  public  schools 
for  five  hours  and  other  interests,  be  they  ever  so  attractive  and 
proper,  for  nineteen  hours  a  day. 

A  third  reason  for  inefficient  service  lies  in  the  fact  that  many 
who  wish  to  teach  are  not  prepared  to  be  teachers. 

With  many,  aye,  with  the  great  majority  of  teachers,  the  race 
is  to  secure  the  best  paying  position  and  not  to  be  worthy  of  the 
best.  Preparation  measures  three  dimensions, — character, 
adaptability  and  scholarship.  In  character  only  the  pure  in 
heart  should  teach.  Not  what  we  say  but  what  we  are  carves 
the  abiding  impressions  on  the  children.  To  purity  must  be 
added  strength  and  cheerfulness. 

Adaptability  includes  all  the  moral  and  mental  qualities  neces¬ 
sary,  for  her  equipment,  and  also  technical  preparation.  The 
physician  who  ministers  to  a  body  diseased  must,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  at  least,  have  studied  years  and  graduate  from  a  professional 
school.  The  clergyman  must  be  a  college  and  divinity  school 
graduate  before  he  receives  his  license.  The  graduates  of 
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Northfield  merely  are  denied  ordination.  But  the  teacher 
who  combines  in  herself  some  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  both  these  exalted  professions  is  fitted  at  high  school 
graduation  to  teach  !  When  the  blind  can  successfully  and 
profitably  lead  the  blind,  then  high  school  graduates  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach.  With  limited  knowledge  of  subjects,  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  child  in  general  and  little  in  particular, 
with  their  own  characters  unformed  or  formless,  they  merely 
occupy,  not  fill  the  teacher’s  position.  The  advocacy  of  such 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  is  as  great  a  transgression  against 
society  as  the  midnight  robber. 

Scholarship  last,  but  not  least.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
deride  high  scholarship  in  our  teachers.  The  normal  schools 
were  partly  to  blame  for  this  belief.  Armed  with  their  topic- 
books  and  methods  the  normal  graduates  went  forth  to  conquer, 
to  “fit”  for  college — in  Latin  though  they  had  read  but  two 
books  of  Caesar,  three  orations  of  Cicero  and  one  book  of  Ver¬ 
gil  ;  in  mathematics  with  a  barely  ten  weeks  in  solid  geometry 
and  one  week  in  logarithms ;  in  Greek  before  luo  was  learned  ; 
in  English,  after  studying  thirteen  “  selections”  ;  and  in  sciences 
with  the  briefest  acquaintance.  Such  teachers  must  learn  to-day 
what  they  needed  to-morrow.  Where  is  there  the  reserved 
knowledge  which  gives  the  great  inspiration?  “  Drink  deep,  or 
taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.”  In  the  schools  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  only  two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hold  any  degree.  The 
cry  is  still,  “The  pupils  are  crowded  in  their  studies  too  hard.” 
In  many  cases  the  teachers  are  directly  to  blame  for  this  belief. 
Let  one  teacher  suggest  to  Johnny  that  he  is  working  too  hard, 
that  the  superintendent  makes  him  work  so  hard,  Johnny  is 
aggrieved,  his  parents  incensed,  and  a  crusade  forthwith  arises 
to  relieve  the  overcrowded  curricula. 

The  remedy — well  prepared  specialists  of  highest  scholarship 
and  character,  who  by  their  own  achievements  have  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  success,  who  speak  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes, 
who  knowing  the  whole,  wisely  omit  the  non-essential.  The 
West  “  fits”  for  Harvard  in  twelve  years.  Many  Massachusetts 
high  schools  fail  to  do  so  in  thirteen.  Prussia  can  save  two 
or  three  years  of  her  pupils’  time.  Why?  Each  teacher  is  a 
master. 
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EDITORIAL. 


5ILENTLY  the  old  year  slipped  away  and  the  new  one  entered 
in.  The  nineteenth  century  is  behind  us.  We  stand  at  the 
opening  of  the  new — the  twentieth — century.  In  this  century 
we  will  all  do  our  work  and  end  our  lives.  May  we  do  good  ser¬ 
vice,  each  and  all,  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  land  and  to  our 
fellowmen. 


Are  our  educators  doing  all  that  they  might  and  ought  in  arous¬ 
ing  patriotism  in  the  young?  We  do  not  mean  the  patriotism 
of  noise  and  speeches  and  fighting,  but  that  steadfast  kind 
which  sees  duty  and  meets  it  squarely  and  without  flinching.  We  are 
told  that  many  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Boston  do  not  vote. 
They  let  aspiring  politicians,  often  demagogues,  get  into  important 
positions,  and  then  grumble  because  of  their  incompetence  or  waste¬ 
fulness  or  corruption.  We  trust  the  youth  of  our  day  are  being  so 
trained  that  this  will  not  be  possible  many  years  longer  in  Boston, 
New  York  or  Chicago.  We  have 'a  noble  object-lesson  in  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  latter  city  compelling  the  assessors  to  tax  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  property  which  had  been  going  untaxed.  It  should 
not  be  possible  for  a  Vanderbilt  to  die  and  the  statement  be  made  that 
but  $400,000  out  of  $50,000,000  had  been  taxed.  The  strong  in  purse, 
in  brains  and  in  leisure  ought  to  lead  their  fellowmen  in  the  discharge 
of  every  civic  duty  instead  of  lagging  far  behind  them.  Educators  can 
do  much  to  arouse  the  young  to  a  high  sense  of  civic  duty,  which  in 
coming  years  shall  make  them  use  and  defend  every  right  of  noble 
citizenship. 

WITH  no  especial  reference  to  the  latest  case  of  disturbed  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Leland  Stanford  University,  the  treatment  of  this 
and  similar  cases  of  college  unpleasantness  by  the  press  at 
large,  and  especially  by  a  certain  class  in  all  our  college  faculties, 
certainly  presents  a  question  of  much  larger  scope  than  has  yet  been 
discussed.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  club  organized  as  a  general  debating 
society  on  all  creation  that  never  comes  to  a  vote  to  break  its  record 
by  an  indignant  and  unanimous  declaration  that  in  matters  of  instruc¬ 
tion  within  and  appearance  as  author  and  speaker  without  his  institu¬ 
tion  the  college  professor  is  a  free  lance,  bound  by  no  obligations 
save  his  own  theory  of  the  pursuit  and  impartatiou  of  truth.  It  seems 
to  be  forgotten  that  from  time  immemorial  the  scholar,  clergyman  or 
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teacher  who  was  receiving  his  support  and  all  the  honors  and  dignity 
attached  to  his  calling  from  a  certain  organization  was  in  honor 
bound  to  conform  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  institution  or  leave 
it  for  more  harmonious  associations  elsewhere,  or  for  the  absolute 
freedom  that  spurns  any  restraint  as  a  public  teacher.  Just  what  an 
American  university  may  he  in  distinction  from  all  other  education 
organizations,  that  it  is  obliged  to  sustain  a  teacher  possessed  with  the 
idea  not  only  of  teaching  in  the  class-room  opinions  even  subversive 
of  all  the  objects  in  view  of  its  founders  is  certainly  a  very  open 
question.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  each  of  the  cases  that 
have  attracted  public  comment,  those  of  President  Andrews,  Professor 
Hemis  and  the  late  Professor  Ross,  the  objectionable  officials  were 
combining  the  duties  of  college  officer  and  teacher  with  that  of  author, 
public  speaker  and,  in  one  case,  candidate  of  a  political  party  for  a 
high  public  position ;  and  in  each  case  the  disagreement  came  in 
largely  from  this  combination,  the  trustees  of  the  institution  or  gov¬ 
erning  power  declining  to  be  held  responsible  before  the  public  for 
the  expression  by  their  officials  of  views  on  public  questions  regarded 
by  them  as  revolutionary.  Beside  this  what  is  a  college  professor  or 
president,  and  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  in  this  wholesale  assertion 
of  the  absolute  right  of  instruction  and  public  advocacy  of  his  own 
opinions  by  such  an  official.?  Twenty  years  ago  the  public  press  of 
the  South  generally  conferred  the  title  professor  upon  every  public 
school  teacher.  Almost  every  considerable  seminary  for  white  girls 
was  named  college,  and  the  Northern  ecclesiastical  bodies  united  in 
naming  their  new  schools  for  the  negroes  colleges  and  universities, 
their  faculties  receiving  the  highest  titles  know  at  Harvard,  Columbia 
and  Princeton.  Is  it  held  that  every  man  in  the  United  States  now 
known  as  president  or  professor  in  an  institution  often  half  made  up 
of  children  not  past  the  public  school  grammar  grades,  the  majority 
even  in  that  crude  mental  condition  that  goes  off  like  flax  in  the  fire 
at  the  assertion  of  the  most  extreme  theories  involving  the  very  organ¬ 
ization  of  human  society,  is  to  be  sustained  in  any  rig  he  is  moved  to 
run  by  h\s  own  ideal  of  the  pursuit  and  imparting  of  truth.?  And 
beyond  this  must  he  be  supported  by  the  funds  and  backed  by  the 
influence  of  the  institution  which  is  not  only  giving  this  person  a 
living,  but  a  name  and  title  that  certainly  to  the  public  has  important 
official  meaning.?  These  difficulties  so  far  have  occurred  chiefly  in 
the  most  sensitive  of  American  affairs  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
what  is  called  the  Labor  Question  or  in  matters  of  finance  which- 
polarize  the  great  political  parties.  Beside,  are  there  not  certain  obli¬ 
gations,  all  the  more  imperative  because  unwritten,  which  every  college 
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president  and  professor  is  supposed  to  incur  in  common  with  every 
, public  teacher  or  official  representing  an  institution  included  in  the 
higher  department  of  American  society?  That  such  an  official  shall 
be  personally  respectable,  an  object  lesson  of  superior  manhood  or 
womanhood  to  the  young,  goes  without  saying.  But  are  there  not 
other  qualifications  even  more  vital  if  possil)le  than  personal  respec¬ 
tability  which  from  time  immemorial  have  gone  along  with  the  name 
president  and  professor  of  the  highest  type  of  school?  Are  not  such 
qualities  as  a  sound  mental  and  moral  condition  of  mind,  a  judicious 
estimate  of  the  relations  of  a  superior  mind  to  inferiors,  a  tact  which 
is  only  another  name  for  the  most  delicate  application  of  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  in  dealing  with  persons  and  society  and  especially 
with  childhood  and  youth,  and  above  all  the  possession  of  that  radical 
sincerity  which  keeps  the  seeker  after  truth  in  a  consecrated  watch¬ 
fulness  over  his  own  motives,  bound  to  hold  his  entire  manhood  within 
the  limits  of  mental  and  spiritual  sanity  and  health?  Whatever  the 
class  of  our  public  teachers  that  live  and  thrive  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  speculation  and  controversy  concerning  the  most  perilous  and  deli¬ 
cate  questions  involved  in  human  life  may  regard  their  own  supreme 
right  and  obligations  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter.  That  other 
side  is  society  itself  engaged  in  the  most  human  of  occupations — the 
training  of  a  new  generation  to  become  wiser  than  itself  and  able  to 
do  things  now  impossible.  To  the  public  whose  children  are  intrusted 
to  the  faculties  of  these  great  institutions  the  name  professor,  presi¬ 
dent,  scholar,  scientist  is  linked  not  only  with  a  mental  but  a  moral 
administrative  and  tactful  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  These 
men  without  their  titles  and  positions  would  stand  before  the  people 
in  a  very  different  attitude  as  advocates  of  certain  extreme  views  on 
their  own  responsibility  involving  nobody  but  themselves  in  any  of 
their  demonstrations.  In  other  words,  the  relation  of  a  college  faculty 
to  the  public  is  a  question  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the  violent  and 
practically  unlimited  claim  of  advocates  of  new  views  that  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  shall  be  supported  and  decorated  with  the  highest  titles 
in-  the  realm  of  letters  to  push  their  own  favorite  theories  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  educational  organizations  of  the  country. 

WE  are  hearing  of  associations  of  people  friendly  to  the  public 
school  interest  formed  in  different  cities  to  act  in  connection 
with  the  teachers  in  arresting  the  raid  that  is  always  on  the 
point  of  being  made  upon  this  most  sacred  and  characteristic  American 
institution.  Such  a  combination  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  recent 
election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Boston,  and  consti- 
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tutes  the  proper  common  school  public  on  whom  the  larger  public 
must  rely  for  the  protection  of  this  as  of  every  vital  interest  of  the 
people.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  success  of  this  movement  must 
depend  upon  something  more  than  even  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
election  of  worthy  school  officials.  For  in  this  case  the  friends  of  the 
schools  have  practically  the  same  difficulty  to  encounter.  The  perma¬ 
nent  difficulty  in  keeping  the  schools  at  a  high  point  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion  in  all  our  larger  cities  is  that  in  every  one  of  them  more  than  half  the 
male  voting  population  has  in  no  satisfactory  way  ever  been  educated 
up  to  the  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
American  common  school  is  founded  and  which  are  essential  to  its 
success.  The  vast  majority  of  our  foreign  city  population,  even  more 
than  one  generation  resident  with  us,  whose  children  are  most  in  need 
of  the  schools,  do  not  understand  the  reasons  for  the  unsectarian  char¬ 
acter  of  our  free-school  system  and  other  equally  important  features, 
and  are  always  open  to  the  approach  of  the  ecclesiastical,  political  and 
sociological  demagog,  who  for  his  own  personal  or  partisan  ends  is  per¬ 
petually  intriguing  in  this  department,  to  say  nothing  of  the  half-insane 
disciples  of  a  system  of  education  so  new  and  vast  that  it  would  gather  in 
every  public  social  and  religious  interest.  Now,  the  one  fact  to  be  ever 
kept  in  mind  is  that  the  enemies  of  the  public  school  are  always  at  work 
upon  this  ignorant  majority  of  the  voters  and  can  be  trusted  to  keep 
the  educational  affairs  of  these  vast  hives  of  mixed  populations  in  con¬ 
stant  peril.  Any  movement  that  relies  chiefly  on  the  doubtful  exigen¬ 
cies  of  an  annual  political  campaign  which  can  never  result  in  anything 
more  than  a  compromise  will  fail  even  to  an-est  mischievous  tendencies 
and  be  impotent  to  keep  the  schools  up  to  a  high  grade  of  excellence. 
The  only  hope  for  the  common  school  in  our  larger  cities  is  a  perpet¬ 
ual  campaign  of  education  directed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninformed  masses,  who  to-day  rely  for  their  leadership  chiefly  on  the 
priest,  the  ward  politician  and  the  labor  agitator,  often  men  of  alien 
•  birth  and  un-American  notions,  even  when  personally  above  reproach  in 
personal  character  and  intention.  As  an  instance,  note  the  recent  de¬ 
mand  of  certain  labor  organizations  in  Boston  that  every  candidate  for 
the  Board  of  Education  should  pledge  himself,  or  herself,  that  the  labor 
union  trade-mark  should  be  placed  on  every  pecuniary  transaction  of 
the  Board.  The  most  conspicuous  failure  of  the  educational  public  of 
cities  is  their  apparent  indifference  to  the  portentous  fact  that  the  major-' 
ity  of  the  voting  population  in  its  own  city  has  never  been  educated 
into  any  competent  knowledge  of  the  American  common  school  system, 
and  is  always  open  to  the  machinations  of  its  enemies,  or  of  people 
who  have  other  ends  in  view  than  its  success.  Now  is  the  time  for 
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these  organizations  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  public  agitation  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  shall  reach  these  multitudes  of  ignorant  or  indifferent  parents ; 
awaken  them  to  the  fact  that  the  people’s  school  is  of  all  things  their 
own  concern,  their  defence  against  all  who  would  mislead  and  misuse 
them.  Our  great  cities  during  the  coming  season  should  be  “  stumped  ” 
by  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  advocates  of  the  common  school. 
Lectures  adapted  to  every  variety  of  audience  should  be  delivered. 
The  press  should  be  used  without  stint.  No  week  should  pass  with¬ 
out  some  notable  occasion ;  made  notable  by  the  address  and  presence 
not  only  of  professional  educators  but  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
men.  Here  was  one  important  feature  of  the  work  of  Horace  Mann  : 
In  the  fifteen  years  of  his  service  in  Massachusetts  he  compelled  every 
professional  and  public  man  of  the  State  to  show  his  hand  either  as  a 
friend,  a  critic  or  an  enemy  of  popular  education.  One  of  his  meet¬ 
ings  was  addressed  by  Daniel  Webster,  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing 
and  ex-President  John  Qiiincy  Adams.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
the  three  hundred  thousand  public  school  teachers  of  the  country  have 
been  under  a  growing  pressure  for  professional  improvement,  and  no 
class  of  our  people  has  responded  more  heartily  to  this  demand.  But 
the  public  school  teacher  is  not  only  a  teacher  of  the  children  in  the 
schoolhouse  but  in  a  most  important  sense  a  public  official.  More 
than  any  other  profession  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  should  regard  it  their 
privilege  and  obligation  to  “  magnify  their  office”  as  the  teachers  and 
leaders  especially  of  the  less  informed  majority  of  the  people.  Not 
only  by  personal  contact  with  families,  as  is  still  possible  in  the  country 
district  school,  but  by  concerted  action  in  keeping  the  people  in  touch 
with  their  work  in  the  cities  must  they  fulfill  the  growing  demand  of 
our  republican  order  of  civilization. 


OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  SCOTT^S  IVANHOE. 

COLLEGE  ENGLISH. 

MAUD  ELMA  KINGSLEY,  EAST  MACHIAS,  MAINE. 

A.  FIRST  READING. 

1.  Detailed  Outline  of  Stokv. 

11.  Characters  in  Order  of  AppEARy\NCE. 

1.  Important  characters. 

2.  Minor  characters. 

III.  Identification  of  Important  Characters. 

Ex. — Athelstane,  “  Thane  of  Coningsburg  and  suitor  of  Rowena ;  called 
the  Unready  from  the  slowness  of  his  mind.” 
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IV.  Proper  Pronunciation  of  Important  Names. 

V.  Chapter  Headings — Title-Verses. 

Note. — This  is  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the  outline  as  it  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  has  understood  what  he  has  read.  Let 
the  class  prepare  appropriate  headings  for  each  chapter  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  application  of  each  title-verse. 

B.  SECOND  READING. 

I.  Scene — Laid  in  England  during  reign  of  Richard  I. 

II.  Local  Scenery. 

III.  Division  of  Novel  into  Separate  Stories. 

1.  Story  of  Rebecca;  of  Bois  Guilbert ;  of  Wamba. 

2.  Story  of  Front  de  Bceuf ;  of  Ivanhoe;  of  Isaac  of  York. 

3.  Story  of  Locksley;  of  King  John;  of  King  Richard. 

Note. — Let  each  story  be  told  as  briefly  yet  comprehensively  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Ex. — “  Sir  Wilfred,  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  was  the  disinherited  son  of 
Cedric  of  Rotherwood.  He  is  first  introduced  as  a  pilgrim;  in 
which  guise  he  enters  his  father’s  hall,  where  he  meets  Rowena. 
He  next  appears  as  Desdichado,  the  Disinherited  Knight,  in  the 
grand  tournament,  where  he  vanquishes  all  opponents.  At  the 
intercession  of  King  Richard  he  is  reconciled  to  his  father,  and 
ultimately  marries  Rowena,  his  father’s  ward.” 

IV.  Most  Striking  Scenes  of  the  Novel. 

1.  The  Grand  Tournament. 

2.  Urfried  on  the  Battlements. 

3.  Death  of  Bois  Guilbert. 

4.  In  the  Tilt-Yard  at  Templestowe. 

5.  In  Friar  Tuok’s  Cell. 

Note. — These  are  meant  to  be  suggestive,  not  exhaustive. 

V.  Character  Sketches. 

VI.  SuGGESTiv'E  Allusions. 

1.  Historical. 

2.  Biographical. 

3.  Geographical. 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

VII.  Word  Pictures. 

1.  Delineative. 

2.  Interiors. 

3.  Scenery. 

4.  Tableaux. 

VIII.  Manners  and  Customs. 

1.  Ejaculations,  salutations,  etc. 

2.  Saints  invoked  throughout  the  story. 

3.  Classes  of  society;  life  in  the  Norman  Castle  and  the 

Saxon  Hall. 

4.  Pilgrims  and  palmers. 

5..  Language  of  the  time;  three  languages;  consolidation  of. 

6.  Relation  between  Normans  and  Saxons. 

7.  Dress,  mode  of  travel,  amusements. 

8.  Outlaws,  forest  laws,  etc. 
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9.  Arms  and  armor. 

10.  Letters,  money. 

11.  Superstitions. 

12.  Drinking  customs. 

13.  Architecture. 

14.  Cruelties  of  great  barons. 

15.  The  clergy. 

16.  General  condition  of  the  country. 

C.  THIRD  READING. 

I.  Topics  for  Special  Study. 

Note. — It  is  intended  that  the  following  shall  be  used  for  theme  sub¬ 
jects. 

1.  The  Court  Jester. 

2.  Knights  Templar. 

3.  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men. 

4.  The  Crusades. 

5.  Rebecca  and  Rowena  contrasted. 

Note. — Lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Rowena,  although  bright  and 
beautiful,  is  without  any  special  characteristics — “  a  vapid  piece  of 
still  life.” 

6.  Tournaments. 

7.  Historical  mistakes  in  Ivanhoe. 

8.  The  Normans  in  England. 

9.  Saxons  and  Normans  contrasted. 

10.  Knights  of  Saint  John. 

11.  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon. 

12.  The  Norman  Conquest. 

H.  Points  to  be  Noted. 

1.  Reduction  of  Jew’s  ransom — reason  for. 

2.  Fate  of  Athelstane ;  reason  for  giving  up  his  claim  to 

Rowena. 

3.  The  palmer  in  his  cell  at  Cedric’s  Castle. 

4.  Value  of  opening  scene. 

5.  Guilbert’s  errand  to  England;  the  wager  and  its  object. 

6.  First  mention  of  Richard  as  Cccur  de  Lion. 

7.  Why  was  Ivanhoe  disinherited.? 

8.  Plot  to  crown  John  ;  De  Bracy’s  plot. 

9.  War  cry  of  outlaws;  Locksley’s  mark;  Wamba’s  sign 

manual. 

10.  Why  did  not  De  Bracy  slay  Ivanhoe  when  the  latter  was 

in  his  power.? 

11.  The  burning  of  the  castle. 

12.  Secret  hope  of  Cedric. 

HI.  Obsolete  or  Archaic  Words  and  Expressions. 

IV.  To  Paraphrase. 

1.  Wound  his  horn. 

2.  Broach  the  oldest  wine  cask. 

3.  Dost  the  brown  bowl  still  run  in  thy  head.? 

4.  I  w'ore  russet  before  I  wore  motley. 

5.  Theow  and  Esne  art  thou  no  longer. 
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V.  Identify. 

1.  The  tyrannical  bastard  by  whom  the  curfew  was  devised. 

2.  The  descendant  of  Alfred  still  reigns  a  princess. 

3.  Heautiful  daughter  of  Zion. 

4.  The  Saxon  porker. 

5.  A  contemporary  poet  who  has  written  but  too  little. 

6.  The  Disinherited  Knight ;  The  Black  Knight ;  The  Knight 

of  the  Fetterlock. 

7.  The  Clerk  of  Copmanhurst. 

8.  Le  Noir  Faineant. 

9.  Sir  Anthony  of  Scrabblestone. 

10.  The  valiant  and  unfortunate  Harold. 

1 1 .  Old  house-cricket. 

12.  Cleave-the-wand. 

13.  The  boar  of  Rotherwood. 

14.  King  of  outlaws  and  prince  of  good  fellows. 

D.  SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK. 

I.  King  Richard  and  his  Reign. 

1.  Foreign  education. 

2.  Familiar  title — reason  for. 

3.  Raises  money  for  Crusades. 

4.  Joins  Third  Crusade  ;  taken  prisoner ;  ransomed. 

5.  Plot  against  Richard. 

6.  King  Richard  and  King  Philip. 

7.  Death  of  Richard. 

8.  Character  of  Richard. 

II.  The  Novel  “  Ivanhoe.” 

1.  Date  of  publication. 

2.  Reason  for  its  name. 

3.  Value  to  the  student. 

a.  He  gets  from  “Ivanhoe”  a  more  satisfactory  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  times  of  the  Crusades  than  he  is  likely  to 
get  from  the  literal  facts  of  pure  history. 
i>.  It  gives  him  a  view  of  individuals  as  they  were  affected 
by  the  public  strifes  and  social  divisions  of  the  age. 
c.  Shows  the  contrast  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Nor¬ 
mans. 

4.  Literary  excellencies  of  the  novel. 

5.  Faults  in  construction. 

6.  General  criticism  of  the  novel  as  a  whole. 

Note. — Rebecca  was  so  popular  among  readers  that  Scott  was  cen¬ 
sured  for  not  marrying  her  to  Ivanhoe.  The  prejudices  of  the  age 
rendered  such  a  conclusion  impossible. 

7.  Difference  between  a  romance  such  as  “Ivanhoe”  and 

the  modern  historical  romance. 

III.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

I.  Literary  era  of  Scott,  1771-1832. 

a.  Its  character ;  its  representative  writers. 

b.  Effect  of  Percy’s  “Reliques”  on  the  literature  of  the 

age. 
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2.  Significant  facts  in  the  life  of  Scott. 

3.  Influence  of  his  environment  on  his  work. 

4.  Abbotsford. 

5.  Waver  ley  Novels. 

a.  Characterization. 

b.  Names ;  two  classes  of. 

c.  Authorship  concealed  ;  revealed. 

6.  Classification  of  Scott’s  works. 

7.  Rank  among  novelists. 

8.  Selected  criticisms  of  Scott. 

NOTES  ON  EXHIBITS  AT  PARIS. 

EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

The  educational  exhibition  at  Paris  revealed  in  many  ways  the  trend 
of  political  interests  between  France  and  other  European  nations.  The 
French  jurors,  for  example,  showed  particular  solicitude  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  the  Italian  exhibits,  especially  such  as  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  progressive  party.  As  regards  popular  education,  Italy  is  ex¬ 
tremely  backward,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  flourishing  state  of  university  and  higher  technical  education. 
Successive  ministers  have  made  earnest  efforts  to  develop  elementary 
education. 

In  1895  new  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  elementary  education 
were  issued  by  the  present  minister,  and  two  years  later  a  special  report 
by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Primary  Instruction  showed  a 
sincere  effort  to  arrive  at  a  full  knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions. 
The  regulations  and  the  report  were  both  included  in  the  exhibit. 
The  influence  of  the  French  system  is  apparent  in  the  organization  of 
that  of  Italy,  but  the  schools  of  the  latter  country  are  far  below  the 
French  standard.  Infant  schools  abound,  but  while  they  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  efforts  of  Mme.  de  Marenholtz-Bulow,  who  made  a 
tour  of  the  peninsula  in  1873,  they  do  not  follow  the  system  of  Froebel. 
The  manual  exercises  which  are  varied  and  of  a  very  practical  charac¬ 
ter  are  evidently  intended  to  give  skill  in  embroidery,  knitting  and 
other  kinds  of  work  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  Italy.  An  excel¬ 
lent  feature  of  the  equipment  of  these  schools  is  the  garden  in  which 
the  children  play  without  restraint. 

The  exhibits  of  primary  schools  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  were 
chiefly  from  the  large  cities,  and  were  calculated  to  give  a  much  more 
favorable  impression  of  the  state  of  primary  education  than  the  facts 
throughout  the  country  warrant. 

The  number  of  schools  as  shown  by  M.  Torraca  in  his  report  for 
1897  is  insufficient.  In  the  warm  seasons  the  schools  are  deserted, 
but  in  winter  they  are  over-crowded,  the  attendance  in  many  places 
mounting  up  to  ninety  or  one  hundred  children  in  a  school  under  one 
teacher,  whereas  the  maximum  allowed  by  law  is  seventy.  The 
majority  of  the  school  buildings  are  totally  unsuited  to  their  purpose ; 
two  fifths  are  classed  as  good,  two  fifths  mediocre,  and  one  fifth  below 
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mediocre.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  very  small,  for  masters  of 
the  lowest  class  often  less  than  forty  cents  a  d^y.  An  irispector  of 
Piedmont  cites  the  case  of  a  woman  teacher,  possessed  of  the  highest 
•diploma,  who  received  only  $20  for  seven  months’  teaching.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  minister  accorded  her  $20  more.  The  requirement  that  the 
commune  shall  increase  the  teacher’s  salary  at  the  end  of  every  six 
years’  service  is  frequently  evaded  by  dismissing  the  teacher  at  the 
end  of  two  or  four  years.  The  poverty  of  many  communes  explains 
this  apparent  injustice.  This  state  of  things  it  would  seem  can  only 
be  remedied  by  depriving  the  communes  of  the  absolute  control  of 
the  teachers,  but  endless  political  difficulties  would  result  from  the 
attempt. 

While  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools  is  so  bad  in  many  com¬ 
munes  the  summarized  statistics  show  a  decided  advance  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  this  improvement  is,  how¬ 
ever,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  principal  cities.  Milan  and  Turin 
have  been  specially  active  in  this  matter,  and  both  contributed  to  the 
Exposition  photographs  of  school  buildings  and  class  rooms  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  city.  Special  provision  is  made  by  the 
authorities  in  these  cities  for  supplying  poor  children  with  books  and 
other  appliances  required  at  school. 

The  law  makes  school  attendance  obligatory,  but  only  for  the  short 
period  of  three  years  (seven  to  ten  years  of  age).  Even  this  low 
requirement  is  not  enforced,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one  third 
of  the  children  to  whom  it  applies  do  not  attend  school.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  non-attendants  which  is  as  low  as  two  per  cent  for  the  province 
of  Novara  reaches  sixty-seven  per  cent  for  the  province  of  Reggi  de 
Calabria.  For  Rome  and  Venice  it  is  thirty-seven  per  cent;  for 
Florence  forty-one  per  cent ;  Naples  fifty  per  cent.  While  the  com¬ 
munes  by  reason  of  poverty  or  indifference  are  in  general  remiss  in  the 
administration  of  school  affairs,  a  change  in  this  respect  is  being  grad¬ 
ually  wrought  by  the  increase  of  commercial  relations  and  the  im¬ 
proved  facilities  for  traveling.  Private  philanthropy  is  working  also 
to  the  same  end. 

Among  many  private  societies  whose  exhibits  attracted  attention, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  is  that  for  maintaining  school  colonies.  This 
association  whose  centre  is  Turin,  enables  poor  and  sickly  children  to 
recruit  in  the  exhilarating  air  of  the  Alps  during  a  sojourn  of  two 
months.  Founded  in  1892  the  friends  of  the  association  have  increased 
their  gifts  in  the  eight  years  from  $120  to  $40,000.  In  1899  it  provided 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  at  an  expense  of  $3,000.  •  The 
school  colonies  are  centers  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  sanitary  living. 
The  children  are  placed  in  groups  of  twenty  under  the  general  direction 
of  a  teacher,  who  watches  over  their  play  and  their  rambles,  and  also 
gives  them  regular  instruction.  The  photographs  of  the  groups  in 
various  exercises  gave  a  delightful  impression. 

Italy  showed  also  some  admirable  text-books  for  elementary  schools ; 
in  particular,  a  brief,  simple  and  practical  arithmetic  by  Nocolo 
Tallone  and  a  very  concise  and  well  arranged  grammar  by  Cesare 
Mariani. 
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According  to  the  official  statistics  for  1S95-96  there  were  2,379,347 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  elementary  schools,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent 
over  the  number  in  1893-94.  latter  year  the  expenditure  for 

primary  and  normal  schools  amounted  to  $13,505,000,  of  which  the 
communes  furnished  88  per  cent,  the  State  10  per  cent  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  councils  the  small  balance. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

This  caption  was  the  title  of  a  monograph  included  in  the  English 
Educational  Exhibit  at  Paris.  It  opened  with  an  impressive  state¬ 
ment  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  with  which  the  Board  is  entrusted. 
The  population  to  be  dealt  with  exceeds  that  of  Denmark  or  of 
Greece  or  of  Scotland,  and  its  child  population  of  school  age  is  larger 
than  the  total  population  of  any  European  city,  save  Paris,  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Vienna.  The  sum  expended  in  London 
upon  elementary  education  is  equal  to  the  total  national  expenditure 
of  Denmark,  Norway  or  Switzerland.  These  comparisons,  as  the 
author  of  the  monograph  notes,  convey  some  idea  of  “  the  vast  admin¬ 
istrative  burden  which  was  laid  upon  the  Board.”  The  comparisons 
however  relate  to  the  present  conditions  rather  than  to  those  of  1870. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  date  the  school 
population  has  risen  from  455,000  children  to  785,000.  The  ratable 
value  of  London,  which  was  about  £20,000,000  at  the  earlier  date, 
has  reached  £36,000,000,  so  that  the  tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
which  produced  £85,000  in  1872  now  yields  £150,000. 

But  what  particularly  distinguished  the  work  of  the  London  Board 
from  that  of  any  other  school  board  formed  under  the  law  of  1870 
was  the  fact  that  London  with  its  concentrated  wealth  was  more  in 
arrears  in  respect  to  school  provision  than  any  other  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  According  to  official  estimate  there  were  not  less  than  176,000 
children  of  school  age  in  1872  for  whom  no  school  accommodation 
could  be  found.  To  provide  for  this  existing  demand  was  in  itself 
an  immense  task,  which  was  however  accomplished  within  ten  years. 
The  annual  increase  of  child  population  created  further  deficiencies 
which  were  not  fully  overcome  until  1893.  The  monograph  gives 
a  succinct  account  of  the  measures  by  which  this  result  was  achieved, 
of  the  gradual  improvement  in  school  architecture  and  the  latest  ap¬ 
proved  plans  for  school  buildings.  Preference  is  given  to  one-story 
buildings  where  the  sites  are  sufficiently  large  and  level. 

The  chapter  on  curriculum  is  interesting,  especially  as  showing  the 
early  determination  of  the  Board  to  resist  the  inferences  that  made  for 
the  narrowest  possible  program,  and  to  provide  also  for  a  rational 
grading  of  pupils.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Board  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  scheme 
of  elementary  education.  The  president  of  this  committee  was  the 
late  Professor  Huxley. 

The  scheme  of  studies  adopted  by  the  Board  under  the  advice  of 
the  committee  included  for  infant  schools,  in  addition  to  the  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  required  for  grants,  morality  and  religion, 
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manual  exercises  and  object  lessons,  singing  and  physical  exercises. 
It  was  an  incongruous  scheme  in  which  only  the  additions  authorized 
by  the  Board  were  really  suited  to  “  infants.” 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  or  graded  schools  was  divided 
into  essential  and  discretionary  subjects.  The  former  included,  besides 
the  three  R’s  and  religion,  systematized  object  lessons  forming  a  course 
of  elementary  instruction  in  physical  science,  history  of  Britain,  ele¬ 
ments  of  geography,  of  social  economy  and  of  drawing,  with  the 
addition  of  needlework  for  girls.  The  discretionary  subjects  were 
algebra  and  geometry,  Latin  or  a  modern  language.  The  likeness 
between  this  course  and  that  recommended  by  the  committee  of  fifteen 
is  at  least  interesting.  It  indicated  an  ideal  which  has  never  been 
fully  realized,  but  which  has  saved  the  Board  schools  from  intellectual 
paralysis.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  this  monograph 
are  those  tracing  the  gradual  development  of  the  Froebelian  spirit  in 
the  infant  school  work,  and  the  evolution  of  special  schools  and 
classes  for  afflicted  or  backward  children. 

The  future  of  the  London  schools  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  character  of  the  Board  elected  November  29th.  At  this  writing 
it  is  not  settled  whether  the  Progressives  or  Reactionaries  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  Board  whose  term  has  just  expired  was  the  first  in 
twelve  years  having  a  Progressive  majority.  Its  admirable  achieve¬ 
ments  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Macnamara,  M.  P.,  in  the  current  Fort¬ 
nightly.  The  story  recalls  the  energetic  action  of  the  earlier  Boards : 
new  schools  have  been  opened,  old  buildings  remodeled,  the  status 
of  140,000  truant  children  and  the  condition  of  over- worked  and 
under-fed  children  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  teaching  staff 
vastly  improved,  pupil  teachers  being  reduced  to  the  small  proportion 
of  18  per  cent.  Evening  schools  have  been  made  free,  and  their 
studies  wisely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  attending.  The  ample 
provision  made  for  the  education  of  children  of  defective  intellect  has 
attracted  wide  attention.  Last  year  each  of  these  unfortunates  cost 
the  Board  .£6  19s.  lod.,  of  which  amount  the  Imperial  treasury  con¬ 
tributed  27s.  Each  blind  child  cost  the  Board  £14  los.  9d.,  the 
Government  supplying  of  this  amount  £5  5s.  lod.  At  the  same  time 
London  contributed  £20,000  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  school  taxes 
in  poor  districts  in  other  parts  of  England,  for  which  it  obtained  no 
direct  return.  Mr.  Macnamara  closes  his  review  of  the  remarkable 
work  of  the  expiring  Board  with  a  suggestive  reflection.  “  We  are 
a  small  people,  we  Britishers,”  he  says;  “and  we  must  make  up  for 
the  smallness  of  our  numbers  by  the  higher  equipment  of  the 
individual.” 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Writing  in  English,  by  Wm.  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City,  and  George  J.  Smith,  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  New 
York  City,  is  a  strikingly  new  work  on  this  most  important  subject  of  school 
composition.  The  authors  have  made  the  needs  of  the  schools  their  first  con¬ 
sideration,  then  the  equipment  of  the  students,  and  then  the  highest  and  best 
pedagogical  principles  for  teaching  what  is  now  in  some  respects  the  poorest 
taught  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Their  entire  scheme  is  novel,  straightforward, 
comprehensive  and  logical.  The  student  is  set  to  work  at  once,  and  he  is 
directed  how  to  work  with  the  best  models  before  him  and  the  best  methods  to 
guide  him.  It  is  designed  fur  use  in  grammar  and  higher  grades  and  is  a 
thoroughly  practical,  sensible  and  usable  text-book.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company. 

Elements  of  Latin,  by  Wm.  R.  Harper,  President  of  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  is  a  first  book  in  Latin  that  has  so  many  excellencies  as 
to  make  it  practically  a  unique  work.  In  1891  the  authors  put  forth  their 
“  Inductive  Latin  Primer,”  a  book  which  aroused  much  discussion  and  marked 
a  decided  departure  from  the  beaten  paths  in  Latin  first  books.  The  Elements 
is  as  distinct  an  advance  over  the  Primer  as  that  book  was  over  the  older  text¬ 
books,  and  the  advance  is  all  along  the  line  of  better  teaching,  finer  scholarship, 
surer  students.  The  Elements  is  on  inductive  lines,  but  it  embraces  all  that  is 
best  for  the  student  to  use  in  his  attempts  to  master  the  Latin  language.  The 
book  will,  questionless,  find  a  warm  welcome  from  all  Latin  teachers.  New 
York :  American  Book  Company. 

Physics.  We  have  at  hand  four  new  text-books  on  Physics,  each  by  well- 
known  authors:  Elements  of  Physics,  by  Henry  A.  Rowland,  LLT).,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Joseph  S.  Ames,  is  a  work  in 
which  the  text  is  considered  of  the  first  importance,  while  the  laboratory  instruc¬ 
tion  is  relegated  to  a  secondary  position,  inasmuch  as  the  experiments  can  be 
made  only  after  the  general  principles  have  been  learned.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  containing  a  reliable  text,  the  second  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  and  problems.  The  book  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  is 
thoroughly  practical  and  eminently  satisfactory.  American  Book  Co.  .  .  . 
Elements  of  Physics,  by  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  of  the  Pratt  High  School, 
and  John  F.  Woodhull,  of  Columbia  University,  is  one  of  the  series  of  Twentieth 
Century  Text-Books,  and  is  written  by  two  practical  teachers  who  have  made  the 
subject  of  rational  text-books  a  life  study.  The  authors  believe  that  physics 
should  be  so  taught  as  to  be  a  desirable  and  essential  subject  for  every  pupil  in 
secondary  schools.  Their  book  is  designed  to  provide  a  year’s  work  for  the 
classroom;  unlike  the  book  above  noticed,  laboratory  exercises,  questions  and 
problems  are  not  included  in  the  work,  but  are  provided  for  the  student  in  a 
separate  volume.  It  is  an  interesting,  even  a  captivating  text-book;  the  subject- 
matter  is  set  forth  with  clearness  and  in  a  style  to  appeal  to  the  experiences  of 
the  student.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .  .  .  An  Elementary  Physics,  by  Charles 
Burton  Thwing,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Knox  College,  is  in  two  parts,  princi¬ 
ples,  and  laboratory  exercises.  It  is  put  forth  by  the  author  to  meet  the  actual 
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needs  and  conditions  of  the  schools;  in  his  opinion  most  of  the  text-books  in 
physics  now  in  use  in  secondary  schools  are  too  difficult,  too  diffuse,  or  require 
more  than  the  usual  school  equipment  of  apparatus.  Consequently  his  book  is 
rather  more  elementary  than  either  of  the  two  books  already  noticed  above.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  scientific  text-book,  replete  with  excellent  definitions,  illustra¬ 
tions,  experiments  and  problems.  It  will  fit  almost  any  high  school,  whatever 
may  be  its  laboratory  outfit.  Boston;  Benj.  II.  Sanborn  &  Co.  .  .  .  The 
Elements  of  Physics,  by  Henry  Crew,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Northwestern 
University,  is  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  the  author’s  well-known  and 
widely  used  text-book.  While  all  the  excellent  features  of  the  first  edition  are 
retained,  the  changes  are  such  as  to  make  it  now  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  text¬ 
book,  the  peer  of  any  published.  The  most  notable  changes  are,  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  problems,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  equations  from 
forty-three  to  thirty-six,  the  substitution  of  English  symbols  for  all  Greek  letters, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  trigonometrical  functions  and  of  the  method 
of  limits.  Macmillan  Company. 

Elements  of  Mineralogy,  Crystallography  and  Blowpipe  Analysis, 
by  Alfred  J.  Moses,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Columbian  University,  and 
Charles  Lathrop  Parsons,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  New  Hampshire  College, 
is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  splendid  work  that  is  a  monument  of  re¬ 
search  and  scholarship.  The  work  includes  a  description  of  all  common  or 
useful  minerals,  the  tests  necessary  for  their  identification,  the  recognition  and 
measurement  of  their  crystals,  and  a  concise  statement  of  their  uses  in  the  arts, 
and  all  this  from  a  practical  standpoint.  It  is  a  standard  text-book  in  the 
subject,  and  in  its  revised  edition  will  stand  the  test  of  years.  New  York:  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company. 

The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  by  his  son,  William  R.  Moody,  is  an 
intensely  interesting  book.  In  these  590  large  pages  is  crowded  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  this  truly  marvellous  man.  Seldom  has  the  world  seen  so 
great  a  spiritual  force.  Moody  served  God  with  all  his  being,  “  with  heart  and 
mind  and  soul  and  strength.”  He  was  wholly  consecrated.  His  one  passion 
was  to  win  souls, — and  how  wonderfully  he  succeeded!  He  was  born  in  North- 
field,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1837.  His  early  years  were  a  struggle  with  poverty,  his 
mother  being  a  widow  with  nine  little  children.  At  seventeen  he  went  to  Boston 
and  began  working  in  a  shoe  store.  He  was  soon  converted.  Then  he  went 
to  Chicago,  in  September,  1856,  and  for  a  time  joined  vigorous  work  selling  shoes 
week  days  with’ as  vigorous  work  for  Christ  on  Sundays.  He  had  a  wonderful 
power  over  children  and  youth,  and  soon  became  known  for  marvellous  success 
in  building  up  a  great  Sunday  school.  Then  as  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and 
power  to  reach  men  increased  he  became  a  mighty  factor  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Christian  Commission  work,  and  later  as  an  evangelist.  He  found  Sankey  in 
1870.  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  they  went  on  their  blessed  way, 
winning  tens  of  thousands  for  Christ.  This  book  is  well  written.  It  gives  a 
full,  clear  account  of  his  unique  and  many-sided  life.  He  was  tremendously  in 
earnest.  He  gave  himself  wholly  to  God,  and  the  Lord  owned  and  blessed  him 
beyond  all  men  of  his  generation.  His  sympathies  were  broad,  his  love  for  men 
intense,  his  power  over  them  very  great,  the  results  of  his  varied  labors  beyond 
all  computation.  Besides  the  great  nuiiiber  of  souls  converted,  his  enduring 
monuments  are  the  Mt.  Hermon  and  Northfield  Schools,  the  Chicago  Bible 
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Institute,  and  the  increase  of  Bible  study  and  of  work  for  those  in  prisons,  and 
the  poor.  This  book  is  published  by  the  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Students  of  educational  problems  of  the  Southland  will  find  the  Journal  of 
THE  [Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  December, 
1899,  and  just  published,  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The  work  of  the 
Association  is  earnest  and  successful,  and  the  tone  of  educational  thought  and 
sentiment  is  shown  by  this  volume  to  be  well  abreast  of  that  in  the  older  sections 
of  the  country.  This  volume  is  a  storehouse  of  suggestion  on  some  of  the 
leading  educational  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  published  by  the  Association, 
and  is  for  sale  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  titles :  The  Gentle  Boy  and 
Other  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.’s  Riverside 
Literature  Series;  The  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Starry  Universe,  by  Henry 
Raymond  Rogers,  published  by  the  author  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  Notes  for  the 
Guidance  of  Authors,  compiled  by  William  Stone  Booth,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  price  25  cents;  and  in  Heath’s  Home  and 
School  Classics  Series  the  following  titles:  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream; 
The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Tales  it  Told,  Part  II.;  The  King  of 
THE  Golden  River;  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Part  I.;  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
Part  II.;  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life;  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses; 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  Six,  Nursery  Classics, — all  illustrated  and  sold  at  10  and 
15  cents,  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Studies  of  Animal  Life.  A  series  of  Laboratory  Exercises  for  the  Use  of 
High  Schools.  By  Herbert  E.  Walter,  Worrallo  Whitney  and  F.  Colby  Lucas. 
This  book  guides  the  student  to  a  careful  observation  and  understanding  of  the 
animal  world  in  its  relations  and  habits,  leading  up  to  a  further  and  later  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  living  beings.  The  authors  believe 
that  the  animals  should  be  studied  thus  in  action  before  they  are  dissected  and 
analyzed.  The  book  is  made  up  largely  of  questions  and  suggestions.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching.  By  Patterson  Du  Bois.  This  is  a 
helpful  little  book,  especially  intended  for  those  who  believe  in  the  extension  of 
pedagogical  methods  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday  school.  The  author  has 
found  the  right  point  of  contact  with  the  child  mind,  and  his  book  is  the  fruit  of 
much  successful  experience.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Number  15  in  the  Riverside  Art  Series  is  devoted  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
a  collection  of  fifteen  pictures  and  a  portrait  of  the  painter,  with  an  introduction 
and  interpretation  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Reynolds’s  art 
in  an  attractive  way.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  30  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  very  convenient  and  attractive  Atlas 
Science  Tablets  for  recording  experiments  in  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Bi- 
ology,  published  by  the  Central  School  Supply  House,  Chicago;  also  in  the 
Silver  Series  of  F'nglish  Classics,  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man  and  Essay  on  Criti¬ 
cism,  issued  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston ;  and  Book  II  of  Hazen’s  Grade 
Spellers,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.;  and  a  series  of  Writing  Books,  teaching 
Bowen’s  practical  system  of  vertical  writing,  published  by  the  Globe  School 
Book  Company,  New  York. 
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Volume  I.  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year 
1898  to  1899  presents  the  usual  features  of  profound  insight  into  the  educational 
problems  of  the  day,  and  far-reaching  scholarship  and  ability  to  collect  and 
present  to  the  country  the  results  attained  by  the  multitudinous  workers  in  this 
broad  field.  The  world  is  more  indebted  than  it  knows  to  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  are  solving  its  educational  problems,  and  to  that  master-mind  who 
presides  over  the  Department  of  Education  at  Washington,  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris.  The  present  volume  is  unusually  rich  in  the  study  of  the  educational 
systems  of  countries  outside  of  the  United  States.  The  papers  presented  are 
permanently  valuable  as  well  as  practically  suggestive  to  all  classes  of  educa¬ 
tional  students.  Published  by  the  Government,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

SuNBONNET  Babies  is  an  original  contribution  to  the  literature  of  children, 
and  will  prove  popular  for  the  Christmas  season.  It  is  by  Bertha  L.  Corbett, 
and  contains  half  a  hundred  pictures,  and  in  each  one  baby’s  face  is  concealed 
by  the  quaint  bonnet;  yet  so  natural  is  the  pose  and  the  frolicsome  antic  that 
the  life  story  is  quite  complete,  even  without  the  accompanying  verses.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author,  at  520  Medical  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Price,  $1.00. 

Selections  from  the  Idyls  of  the  King.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Edited 
by  Mary  F.  Willard.  This  is  an  intere*sting  addition  to  the  Eclectic  English 
Classics  Series.  The  poem  from  which  the  selections  are  made  is  one  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  best.  The  introduction,  history  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  chronology 
and  bibliography  are  all  helpful.  New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  20  cents. 

Essentials  OF  THE  English  Sentence.  By  Elias  J.  MacEwan,  A.M.  This 
book  is  designed  for  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges.  It  puts  before  the 
student  the  facts  of  the  English  language  which  are  essential  as  a  preparation 
for  more  comprehensive  studies  in  composition,  rhetoric  and  literature.  The 
work  is  clear  and  scholarly,  and  will  be  helpful  to  those  pupils  who  are  afterWards 
to  take  up  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price, 
75  cents. 

Practical  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  Grammar,  by  Olive  McHenry,  sets 
forth  the  conventional  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  in  ordinary  style,  and 
with  no  radical  departure  from  the  well-beaten  paths  of  the  author’s  illustrious 
predecessors.  Chicago:  Western  Publishing  House. 

St^iRRELs  AND  Other  Fur  Bearers.  By  John  Burroughs.  A  more  dainty 
and  appropriate  Christmas  present  for  a  boy  or  girl  could  hardly  be  imagined 
than  one  of  John  Burroughs’  nature  books.  This  one  is  striking  in  the  beautiful 
color  prints,  fifteen  of  them  besides  a  frontispiece,  after  Audubon.  Whatever 
this  keen  observer  of  nature  writes  is  interesting  alike  to  young  and  old.  There 
is  a  purpose  in  such  books  that  makes  it  a  satisfaction  to  present  them  to  our 
children.  We  know  that  they  will  contribute  to  their  growth  and  to  their 
sympathy  with  mother-nature.  Boston:  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  Price,  $i.cxj. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Western  Educational  Helps  Series  are  Topical 
Discussion  of  Geography  and  Topical  Discussion  of  American  History, 
both  booklets  by  W.  C.  Doub,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Kern  Co.,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  are  prepared  for  the  assistance  of  those  teachers  who  have  limited 
opportunities  to  consult  reference  books,  and  are  suggestive,  helpful  and  stimu¬ 
lating.  San  Francisco:  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 
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To  the  Student  Series  of  Latin  Classics  has  been  added  A  Beginner’s  Book 
IN  Latin,  by  Hiram  Tuell  and  Harold  North  Fowler.  This  is  a  practical  work¬ 
ing  text-book  for  beginners;  it  is  based  on  solid  grounds,  and  the  authors  have 
not  been  carried  away  with  some  newly  invented  scheme  for  making  a  royal 
road  to  Latin.  The  lessons  are  progressive,  cumulative  and  interesting.  The 
student  acquires  a  new  vocabulary  in  every  new  lesson,  and  the  exercises  keep 
the  words  already  learned  fresh  in  the  mind.  Boston:  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

In  the  Star  Series  of  English  Classics  we  have  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers,  taken  from  Addison's  Spectator  and  edited  for  school  use  by  Laura 
Johnson  Wylie,  Professor  of  English  in  Vassar  College.  The  edition  contains 
copious  notes,  a  vigorous  introduction  in  which  is  a  critique  on  the  periodical 
essay  in  the  age  of  Anne,  translation  of  the  mottoes,  suggestions  for  study,  col¬ 
lege  entrance  examination  questions,  and  a  bibliography.  The  aim  of  the  book 
is,  “  through  its  suggestions  for  study,  to  relate  the  reading  of  a  great  master¬ 
piece  to  the  student’s  every-day  experience  and  to, his  practice  as  a  writer  of 
English.”  New  York  :  Globe  School  Book  Co. 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  by  Ella  M.  Pierce,  is  a  text-book  designed 
for  use  in  the  third  grade,  taking* up  and  carrying  on  the  work  set  forth  in  the 
author’s  “  First  Steps  in  Arithmetic.”  It  is  essentially  a  work  book  for  the  pupil, 
and  is  crowded  with  problems,  all  new  and  all  practical.  It  is  more  a  book  of 
problems  than  a  text-book,  and  as  such  it  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  all 
third-grade  teachers.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Book  One  of  New  Education  Readers,  by  A.  J.  Demarest  and  Wm.  M.  Van 
Sickle,  is  a  delightful  addition  to  the  list  of  primary  readers.  It  is  exquisitely 
gotten  up,  of  excellent  print,  superb  illustrations,  and  of  convenient  shape  and 
make.  It  makes  a  distinct  advance  over  the  readers  that  are  ordinarily  put  forth 
for  first-grade  pupils;  the  arrangement  is  new,  the  system  is  simple,  and  the 
text  is  within  the  pale  of  the  children’s  experiences.  It  combines  all  the  best 
features  of  the  phonetic,  the  synthetic,  the  word  and  the  sentence  methods.  A 
prompt  welcome  aw-aits  it  from  primary  teachers.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company. 

Foundations  of  French,  by  Fred  Davis  Aldrich  and  Irving  Lysander  Fos¬ 
ter,  is  a  little  work  cast  on  somewhat  new  lines  and  arranged  for  beginners  in 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges.  Grammar  and  language  lessons  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  student  is  at  work  from  the  very  first  lesson.  For  logical  arrange¬ 
ment,  terseness  of  definition,  abundance  of  exercises  the  book  is  remarkable;  it 
merits  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  beginners  in  French.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  General  Physiology  for  High  Schools,  by  M.  L.  Macy,  assisted  by 
H.  W.  Norris,  is  after  an  original  plan  both  in  matter  and  manner  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  based  on  the  nervous  system,  the  study  beginning  with  that  part  of 
the  body  which  is  the  organ  of  consciousness.  The  method  is  entirely  new,  but 
is  in  accord  with  nature,  with  the  natural  development  of  the  child.  The  pupil 
knows  that  he  thinks  and  feels  and  wills  and  moves,  and  he  studies  physiology  in 
order  to  understand  the  apparatus  by  which  these  wonders  are  accomplished. 
Studied  with  this  text-book  for  a  helper  and  director,  the  subject  of  physiology 
becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  of  studies.  It  marks  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  in  the  progress  of  text-book  making  on  this  subject.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Company. 
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Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart  has  been  edited  with  German  comments,  notes  and 
questions  by  Margarethe  Muller  and  Carla  Wenckebach,  Professors  of  German 
in  Wellesley  College.  The  editors  have  made  a  radical  departure  from  the 
beaten  path  of  annotated  text-books,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  furnish  any  trans¬ 
lated  help  to  the  student.  All  there  is  of  English  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in 
the  preface.  The  editors  believe  that  “  the  exclusive  use  of  English  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  notes  not  only  spoils  the  atmosphere,  the  milieu,  with  which  a 
teacher  should  surround  a  German  work  of  art,  but  also  means  a  serious  loss  of 
time  set  apart  for  the  acquirement  of  the  foreign  idiom.”  The  work  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  most  conscientious  labor  and  high  scholarship.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Plato’s  Charmides,  Laches  and  Lysis,  edited  by  Barker  Newhall,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  Kenyon  College,  is  an  admirable  selection  of  Greek  prose,  for  use  in 
colleges  for  sight  reading  or  rapid  work  in  advanced  Greek.  The  notes  are 
abundant  and  satisfying;  the  introduction  is  comprehensive  and  lucid.  New 
York :  American  Book  Company. 

The  Scientific  Memoirs  Series  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  five  vol¬ 
umes  :  The  Discovery  of  Induced  Electric  Currents  (Vols.  1.  and  IL), 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Ames;  The  Effects  of  a  Magnetic  Field  on  Radiation, 
by  E.  P.  Lewis;  The  Laws  of  Gravitation,  by  A.  Stanley  Mackenzie;  The 
Wave  Theory  ot  Light,  by  Henry  Crew.  These  memoirs  furnish  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form  important  articles  on  scientific  subjects  which  are  out  of  print  or 
inaccessible  to  students  generally.  Each  volume  contains  a  complete  memoir, 
or  a  number  of  related  papers  on  the  subject  treated;  each  is  wisely  edited,  and 
each  volume  has  a  well-selected  bibliography  and  a  full  index.  They  are  most 
valuable  additions  to  the  student  in  research  work  or  in  elaborating  any  subject 
in  physics.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 

F.  Berger’s  French  Method,  1900  edition,  is  a  revised  form  of  a  very  well- 
known  and  widely  used  text-book  for  beginners  in  French;  a  book  that  has 
received  the  highest  encomiums  from  both  students  and  teachers,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  making  the  learning  of  the  French  language  a  positive  delight  and 
a  rapid  process.  In  its  new  form  the  book  takes  on  new  life,  and  offers  to 
students  what  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  books.  It  is  published  by  the 
author  at  New  York. 

To  Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  added  Episodes  from  Dumas’s 
Monte-Cristo,  edited  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers.  About  one  twentieth  of  the  whole 
story  is  given,  taken  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  great  work;  the  selection  con¬ 
tains  those  incidents  that  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  book.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Spoken  French,  by  Maurice  N.  Kuhn,  is  the  first  book  of  a 
series  of  handbooks  of  pronunciation,  edited  by  C.  V.  Cusachs  and  M.  N.»Kuhn. 
The  other  books  in  the  series  to  follow  are  those  of  Spanish,  German  and 
English.  The  books  of  the  series  aim  to  complete  the  grammars  and  readers 
now  in  use  by  teachers  and  students  in  foreign  languages;  they  are  not  to 
supplant  these  books,  merely  to  assist  them,  and  in  so  much  are  they  valuable 
adjuncts  and  practical  aids  The  plan  of  the  book  is  based  on  a  unique  scheme 
and  consists  of  twenty  lessons,  in  which  all  elementary  sounds,  analyzed  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately,  are  grouped  together  according  to  phonetic  similarities, 
regardless  of  spelling.  By  the  use  of  this  book  the  student  learns  to  speak 
French  correctly.  New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
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We  have  received  a  beautiful  volume  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Jonas  Gilman  Clark,  the  founder  of  Clark  University,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Clark  was  pre-eminently  a  self-made  man,  amassing  a 
large  fortune  by  means  of  the  virtues  of  industry,  frugality  and  keen  insight  into 
the  great  principles  of  successful  business  life.  His  later  years  were  given  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  his  accumulated  wealth,  resulting 
in  the  endowment  of  a  University  founded  on  broad  lines.  Clark  University  will 
always  be  his  most  fitting  memorial.  The  volume  under  notice  gives  in  suitable 
words  and  choice  setting  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  princely 
giver,  to  whom  the  entire  educational  world  is  deeply  indebted.  Published  under 
the  seal  of  the  University  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  pretty  little  booklet  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  believe  in  mental  healing,  called  Suggestion  Instead  of  Medicine. 
It  is  by  Charles  M.  Barrows,  and  is  privately  printed  for  the  author  at  142  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Temple  Primers  are  choice  little  books.  We  have  received  two  volumes: 
Plant  Life  and  Structure,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Dennert, 
by  Clara  L.  Skeat,  and  The  Civilization  of  the  East,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  by  J.  H.  Loewe.  The  volumes  are  pocket  size, 
and  are  published  by  the  Macmillans  at  40  cents  each. 

The  Riverside  Biographical  Series  includes  Andrew  Jackson  by  VV'.  G. 
Brown,  Benjamin  Franklin  by  P.  E.  More,  and  James  B.  Eads  by  Louis  How. 
The  volumes  are  convenient  in  size  and  handsomely  printed  on  durable  paper. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  School  Edition,  50  cents;  Library  Edi¬ 
tion,  75  cents. 

Heath’s  English  Classics  Series  adds  the  following  numbers:  Macaulays 
Essay  on  Addison,  edited  by  A.  P.  Walker;  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Milton,  by 
same  editor;  and  Milton’s  Minor  Poems.  These  neat  volumes  will  be  useful 
in  the  schools.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  series  of  Writing  Books,  giving  the  Barnes’s 
Natural  Slant  System,  which  is  a  little  off  the  vertical.  This  seems  to  be  a  pop¬ 
ular  and  desirable  modification  of  the  system  which  has  been  having  its  brief 
season  in  the  past  few  years.  Published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 


PERIODICALS. 

Scribner's  Magazine  issues  an  interesting  prospectus  for  1901.  Among  other  articles  Mr. 
George  Horton,  recently  United  States  Consul  at  Athens,  will  write  on  “  Modern  Athens,” 

giving  the  life  of  to-day  with  its  romantic  historical  setting. - The  January  number  of  L.tppin. 

cotVs  Magazine  contains  an  entertaining  and  instructive  sketch  by  Anne  Ilollingsworth  \Vnar 

ton  on  “  Washington :  a  Predestined  Capital.” - ^Jacob  A.  Riis  has  an  article  in  The  Century 

Magazine  called  ”  Hamlet’s  Castle,”  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  lovers  of  Shakes¬ 
peare. - McClures  Magazine  has  an  account  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Skinner,  C.  E.,  of  the  marvels  of 

modern  bridge  building,  in  which  he  shows  how  it  is  that  America  leads  the  world  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  branch  of  e^ineering. - Ex-President  Cleveland  is  contributing  a  series  of  able  articles  to 

Tne  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  political  questions  and  problems  that  confront  young  men. - 

The  Living'  Age  begins  its  fifty-eighth  year. - Success  continues  to  succeed  in  interesting  its 

readers  both  old  and  young. - The  Youth's  Companion  Calendar  for  1901  is  a  work  of  art. - 

Cassell's  Little  Folks  has  an  article  on  “A  Paper  Kingdom,”  which  will  afford  amusement  for 

many  busy  little  fingers. - The  Delineator  has  a  paper  on  “Sanctified  Wealth,”  by  Sara  K. 

Bolton,  which  is  chiefly  about  Stanford  University. - We  also  acknowledge  a  1901  Calendar  from 

the  Springfield  fMass.)  Republican,  and  a  merry,  jangling  little  cow-bellfrom  Bryan  Snyder,  of 
the  St.  Louis  ana  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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